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Important New Publications 


(Published February 24) 


MR. MORLEY ROBERTS'S THE IDLERS 


Author of “ Rachel Marr, With colored frontispiece, $1.50 


“An cenely strong and convincing work, the antithesis of ‘Rachel Marr,’ is this new novel by a master in the art of writing absorbing : 
fiction.”—New York Sun . 











(Out To-day) 


MISS LILIAN BELL’S CAROLINA LEE 


Author of “ Hope Loring,” etc. With col 4 frontispiece, $1.50 
*** Carolina Lee,’ is the most lovable, interesting and truly American of all the author's fascinating creations,”’— Reader's report t 





(Just Ready) i 


DAMOUR SERIES OF CLASSICS OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


In Ten Volumes. The first complete, authentic translations, With a special introduction, and a Mographical and critical artic'e on 
each author and his work. 
Illustrated with numerous full page photogravures. 
I, MR os a. sn eanteeee sce geeitig babes Amaia $2 00 ~=Per set of ten volumes, cloth, boxed.... .......6 0.0.00 sees £20 00 
Same, three-quarters morocco, boxed...............++++ #40 09 
Sold in complete sets or separately. 


MANON LESCAUT 
“A book with more moral teaching than a hundred sermons filled 


ABBE PREVOST The Enchantment of Love | iv, glittering ethical generalities. Daudet has the gift of illusion, and 


“Manon Lescaut is one of the most ect pictures in existence, of life.”- Ferdinand Brunetiére 
not, perhaps, of ideal love, but at least of absolute love.”—Ferdinand 








The Snare of Lowe i 





we memset ey 


Brunetiére. 
GERMINIE LACERTEUX 
MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN | _E.and J. DE GONCOURT The Clinic of Love 
GAUTIER The Mask of Love | * A study of the lower classes by masters of observation and style’ % 
‘The Golden Book of Spirit and Sense, the Holy Writ of Beauty.” ae Zoia ; 
digtinan Charles Swinburne. 'R APH AEL : 
MADAME BOVARY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE The Poetry of Love 
a 1 i book of | ritten with quality, by the 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT The Sin of Love | ee ebuntant ant most flexible oan of the time.” a 
- at moneens ece eee of a great aby a equal in plastic strength to the Sainte-Beuve 4 
nest works Balzac.” ul rget, rs 
| A LOVE EPISODE 
BOHEMIANS OF THE LATIN QUARTER EMILE ZOLA The Pathos of Love : 
HENRI MURGER The Carnival of Love “One of his express tributes to the ideal, to the romantic and the 
“Murgeris the novelist of the Parisian Bohéme.”—George Saintsbury. | Charming.”—Henry James. 
| 
THE LADY WITH THE CAMELLIAS A LOVE CRIME 
ALEXANDER DUMAS, fils The Folly of Love PAUL BOURGET The Caprice of Love : 
The most celebrated type in the manners ana mysteries of that c!ass “Who could take up such a book, admirably translated by the way, ; 
which is called the demi- monde. and not be simply and absolutely spellbound ?'— London Truth 








OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


| 
Hon. CHARLES DENBY 
P For 18 years U.S. Minister to China, 
64 iMustrations, 2 vols. $3.00 4 
“Col. Denby's rare diplomatic experience, his ripe knowledge and unprejudiced mind combine to make this a very valuable work."’'—Outlook. 


AMONG FRENCH INNS wink 5 regredoctons ia toto esas 


“Contains the elements of successful fiction as well as real information for the tourist and interesting historical data.""—New York Times. 


; RED FOX Prof. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


With 59 illastrations by C. L. Ball. 2.00 
“ Wonderfully interesting without being misleading. The best work of its class yet writteo,”"— The Intertor. 


LL, ¢ C, PAGE & COMPANY _(all bookstores) BOSTON 
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Bradford Academy ‘Won’ 


One Hundred Third Year. 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women; also General Course 
and two years’ Course for High School Graduates. 
New gymnasium and field sports of all kinds. ‘or 
catalogue and book of views, address the Principal, 
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tions of unexampled completeness and accuracy. 
$3.00 net per volume. Volume |. now ready. Postage 20 cents. 


he book is destined to be a standard 


movement for the betterment of our cities. 


passed opportunities for observation. 
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‘** Epoch-making ” is the term applied to this work by thoge who have read the advance sheets. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt 


After ten years of labor, Professor Breasted offers to Egyptologists and students of history a corpus of Egyptian inserip 
The inscriptions are given in translation. 4 vols., 8vo; advance price 


An exposition of the ie My of sociological theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for the recognition 
: 753 pp., Svo.; cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23. , 
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The work of a vigorous optimist, who tells his readers in clear, concise terms what has actually been achieved in the great 
200 pp , illustrated, i{2mo.; cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35, 


An authoritative account of the whole situation in Russia by a man who, as scholar and politician, has had unsur- 
602 pp., 8vo.; cloth; net $3.00, postpaid 83.20. 


Chris ian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience 


A series of lectures delivered in India, Ceylon, and China, under the Barrows Lectureship. An attempt is made to 
point out the common foundation unierlying all religions, and to present the claims of Christianity to be regarded as 
the ultimate religion. 30) pp.; Svo, cloth; net 1.5), postpaid 81.6%, 
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phy, with the address in the first line, class- 
ification being made by States, alphabetical- 
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cal and literary criticism, is unlike any 
other periodical, American or foreign. 
About 10,000 copies are circulated weekly, 
but these figures do not accurately repre- 
sent the number of its readers. It is taken 
by reading clubs and literary associations 
ima large number of places, and may be 
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THE OPAL SEA REASON IN SCIENCE 


BY BY 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE GEORGE SANTAYANA 
A poetical, yet scientific description and interpretation of the sea. | The concluding volume of his great series, ** The Life of Reason,’ 


The expression of a wide and exhaustive knowledge of the ocean, its of which the Nation said: “ Literature and philosophy are richer by 
depths, winds, denizens and coasts, illuminated by a most graceful his work, There can be no more doubt that the philosophy is pro- 
and inspiring sense of its msthetic quality. fuund than that the literature is beautiful.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION OLD TESTAMENT 


BY 
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$1.50 net 


$1.50 net, postage extra 
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BY 


A Study of Cats Cradle in Many Lands 
Professor GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 





BY 
The culmination of the psychological and philosophical works 
CAROLINE FURNESS JAYNE of Professor Ladd Itis a critical and speculative treatise of man's 
\ unique book containing accounts of all games played with a religious experience and development in the light of modern science 
string loop, and containing most curious and valuable information, | and reflective thinking. 
Illustrated, $5.00 net, postage extra | 2 vols., $7.00 net, postage extra 
FICTION 
THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW THE PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM 
BY BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT FRANCES POWELL 
. E ; Author of “ The House on the Hudson. 
Glad’s ‘cheerfle’ philosophy or religion is sure to become con- 
tagous a8 soon as the story is read, It is a little masterpiece of its A striking and unusual story in which the ingenuity of the plot, the 
kind.’ —N. Y, Globe dramatic incidents, and the mystery enwrapping the chief conspir- 
oe P ss | ators make a tale of absorbing interest, 
With illustrations in color, $1.00 
$1.50 
THE LAST SPIKE THE DAY-DREAMER 
and Other Rallroad Stories Being the full narrative of “‘The Stolen Story.” 
BY } BY 
CY. WARMAN JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
The stories show thorough knowledge of the people and things A vivid, dramatic story; the romance in the life of a modern genius 
written about and give an excellent picture of all phases of life on who was a newspaper man of action, 
the rail.'—Avening Post 
$1.25 $1.25 
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ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS ITALIAN CITIES 
By EDITH WHARTON Illustrated, $2.50 net, post. 17 cts. By E. H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD Ililus., 2 vols., $5.00 net 


| 
Phases of unfamiliar Italy described with the greatest charm and | “Those who know Italy and those who hope to know her will agree 
thorough knowledge | im praise of ‘Italian Cities.’ "—Kvening Post. 


WAYFARERS IN ITALY IN AND AROUND VENICE 


By KATHERINE HOOKER Ilustrated, $2.00 net By HORATIO F. BROWN $1.50 net 
(ine of the most satisfactory and delightful of all books on Italy The islands and towns near Venice and parts of the city itself have 
never been so attractively described as in this book. 
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The Week. 


A sense of humor is necessary to make 
public life “tolerable,” argued Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, the other day, when nom- 
inating the Speaker of the House; and it 
needed a very strong sense of humor to 
enable the President to maintain his 
equipoise when he discovered that Sena- 
tor Tillman had been put in official 
charge of his pet railway legislation. 
The step was, to be sure, a logical se- 
quence of the reporting out of the Hep- 
burn bill by a combination of all the 
Democrats with the radical Republicans 
of the committee. Yet there appears to 
have been something like malice in it. 
Senator Aldrich’s fine Italian hand was 
never more visible than in the substi- 
tution of Tillman for Dolliver as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s latest “spokesman.” Here 
is the piece of legislation nearest the 
President’s heart confided to the man 
who has most violently attacked him. 
He is a man, furthermore, who has a 
reputation as a leveller and almost a 
revolutionary in his political principles. 
To his tender mercies is confided the 
bill which Mr. Roosevelt has urged as a 
means of forestalling the extremists! 
Yet in such ways do inner and deep 
political affinities have a way of assert- 
ing themselves, in rude disregard of per- 
sonal wishes or official dignity. 














It is clear to us that the only real 
contest left over the railway-rate bill 
relates to the right of judicial review of 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On this point, Senator 
Knox’s section, in his personal bill in- 
troduced on Thursday, seems admirably 
drawn. It would doubtless save the law 
from being declared unconstitutional—a 
danger to which the unamended Hep- 
burn bill is thought by good lawyers to 
be manifestly exposed—and promises ta 
be equitable in operation. The provi- 
sion that the railroads are to give a 
bond, during the suspension and litiga- 
tion of any order reducing freight rates, 
to pay back overcharges to shippers in 
case the courts decide against them, 
seems to meet all the ends of justice. Of 
course, in actual practice, the railroads 
would have occasion to fight very few 
orders in the courts; but they ought not 
to be deprived of the right to do so, 
under proper safeguards. It is now evi- 
dent that the final form of the bill will 
preserve them this right; and if disap- 
pointed radicals like Senator Dolliver 
assert that this will reduce the whole 





; The Nation. 


templating a plan impossible under the 
Constitution. 


If the Senate was practically unani- 
mous for the Pure Food bill, as the vote 
showed on February 21, the only won- 
der is that it should have taken fifteen 
years of agitation to pass it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the defeat of the bill, once it 
was brought to a vote, was never among 
the possibilities. The four Southern 
Democrats who cast negative votes did 
so on grounds that had really nothing 
to do with the actual need for legisla- 
tion on the subject, or the merits of the 
particular measure. The history of the 
Pure Food bill has been used as an ex- 
ample of the way in which special inter- 
ests can secure the indefinite postpone- 
ment of good legislation. It might also 
be taken to show the possibilities of mis- 
representing the actual effect of such a 
measure. Argument after argument 
has been put forth on the assumption 
that the Heyburn-Hepburn bill (1) in- 
terfered with the right of the States to 
regulate the standards of food products 
within their own borders, (2) gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture power arbi- 
trarily and without a hearing to pub- 
licly declare any food product to be in- 
jurious, and (3) required the publica- 
tion of trade secrets in the shape of 
formulas. Really, it does none of those 
things. With those misconceptions 
cleared away, aS was promptly done by 
the able speeches of Senators Heyburn 
and McCumber and others favoring the 
bill, there was literally nothing to do 
but support it. 


Meanwhile, those manufacturers whose 
business would come under the scope 
of the bill and who yet accepted it as in- 
evitable, have adopted a much franker 
and more candid attitude toward the 
public. Since their goods must here- 
after be sold on their merits, if at all, 
they are beginning to argue that they 
have merits. There has been altogether 
too much talk about “poisoning” in con- 
nection with the pure-food agitation. 
The real evil has been plain swindling, 
and the majority of adulterated products 
are perhaps as innocuous as the historic 
wooden nutmeg. There are many prod- 
ucts, now systematically sold as some- 
thing they are not, for which there 
should be a perfectly legitimate demand 
when they are offered for just wnat 
they are and at reasonable prices. There 
is undoubtedly not a little unreasonable 
prejudice combined with the very just 
resentment of the public against the 
frauds that have been practised in past 
years. Instead of yielding to the 
groundless caprice of the consumer, the 





passage of the Pure Food bill ought to 
be the first step toward removing it. 


“To give America time to think,”’ was 
the German Government's explanation 
in the Reichstag of its willingness to 
make a provisional tariff arrangement 


with the United States. There is, of 
course, a veiled threat in the words 
though they only follow, after all, what 
Secretary Root has said of his hope that 
the Senate may prove less obdurat: 
next winter. But the idea that what 


we need is time to “think” about the 
tariff! Thought is the last thing lack 
ing. Take Massachusetts, for example, 


a very factory of Republican thought 
It is about all one way there—except 
for Lodge. The Democrats to a man 
want the tariff revised, and the Repub 
lican Governor has written to the Pres- 
ident urging that something be done at 


once to preserve the party from disaster 
And that is very much the case the 
country over. As a matter of mere in- 
tellectual conviction, the agreement is 
well-nigh absolute that the present tar 
iff is a burden grievous to be borne, yet 
bound upon the shoulders of Americans 
by selfish interests intrenched in politi- 
cal power. But protection simply grins 
and asks what we are going to do about 
it. It will never be made to budge by 
pure thought, we may depend upon it. 
Some sort of vis a tergo will have to be 
applied—and it may take the form of a 
Democratic majority in the next House 


There are thirty-seven Representa- 
tives whose districts include ports of 
entry where the expenses exceed the re- 
ceipts. A fortnight ago, when Chairman 
Payne of the Ways and Means Comm!t- 
tee tried to bring up a bill authoriz- 
ing the President to rearrange the cus- 
toms machinery on business lines-—not 
necessarily abolishing all these ports, 
but consolidating the ones with sma!! 
reason for existence—just three of those 
thirty-seven voted favorably. They 
were William Alden Smith of M'chigan, 
Republican; John Austin Moon of Ten- 
nessee, and John Sharp Wililams of 
Mississippi, Democrats; and their names 
deserved to be registered on the deplora- 
bly short roll of legislators willing to 
apply principles of wider application 
where any local interest is involved. 
There voted against considering the bil! 
16 Republicans and 11 Democrats who 
had unprofitable custom houses in their 
districts, while 6 Republicans and 1 
Democrat were among those “not vot- 
ing.” Among the “nays” were to he 
found two members, Allen of Maine anil 
Gardner of New Jersey, who had two of 
the “fake ports” at home, and six mem- 
bers, Burleigh of Maine, Greene of Mas- 
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sachusetts, Hermann of Oregon, Lovering 
of Massachusetts, Patterson of North 
Carolina, and Thomas of North Carolina, 
with two each. It was not the vote of 
these quasi port-wardens that defeated 
Mr. Payne’s manifestly proper bill, to 
be sure, for, leaving them out of ac- 
count, the vote would have stood 136 
to 84; but we get as nice a glimpse of 
the almost mathematical completeness 
of log-rolling methods as we have had 
in many sessions. 


The history of pension order No. 78 
will come to an end when Congress has 
enacted the substance of that famous 
regulation into law. It has not increas- 
ed our appropriations by anything like 
the estimates made by hostile critics, 
nor even those which Commissioner 
Ware made the basis for asking a spe- 
cial appropriation. But it did swell by 
a very considerable sum the pension- 
roll. Of course, not all of the $3,668,- 
064 added to the total of pensions, nor 
all of the 78,800 claims allowed since the 
order was promulgated, are traceable to 
its workings. Still, the figures show 
that the average number of applications 
granted in a month has increased by 
nearly 10 per cent. since the order went 
into effect. A minimum estimate of the 
cost of the order might be made by reck- 
oning from this additional number 
There has been an average of 


alone. 

321 more applications granted monthly 
since April, 1904, than in the fiscal year 
before that. This would make, up to 
February 1, some 7,900. Supposing that 


these averaged $6 per month—the min- 
imum pension for age alone—this would 
increase the roll by nearly $560,000. It 
is clear that veterans have not taken 
advantage to the full of the privilege 
extended to them. Also, it was not to 
be expected that the full effects would 


be manifest at once. It took three 
years for pension appropriations to 
reach their maximum after the pas- 


sage of the sweeping act of 1890. 


Francis Hendricks, State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, is unsparingly pil- 
loried in the Armstrong report. He ap- 


pears, exactly as the evidence taken at 
the hearing shows him, either grossly 
incompetent or venal. Gov. Higgins has 
talked about the “fidelity and integrity” 
of his personal friend Hendricks; but 
Gov. Higgins, Superintendent Hendricks, 
and everybody else knows that fidelity is 
a virtue in which the head of the In- 
surance Department is conspicuously de- 
ficient. For the last five or six months 
Higgins has had ample evidence that— 
to quote the report—‘most of the evils 
disclosed would have been impossible 
had the Department done its duty.” Had 
the Governor not placed protection of 
his political crony above protection of 
the policyholders, he would have driven 
Hendricks from office early last autumn, 


, 





Gov. Higgins has for many reasons rich- 
ly merited public contempt, but nothing 
that he has done or left undone shows 
so clearly his feeble conception of duty as 
his retention of the disgraced Hendricks. 


The resignation of Stuyvesant Fish 
from the directorate of the Mutual Life 
lays a heavy responsibility upon Presi- 
dent Charles A. Peabody and the remain- 
ing trustees of the company. Mr. Pea- 
body’s explanations have neither ob- 
scured nor diverted attention from the 
fact that Mr. Fish was refused infor- 
mation which is absolutely essential to 
thorough investigation of the company’s 
affairs. His committee was instructed 
by the trustees to go to the bottom; but 
when the probe struck the trustees 
themselves and perhaps certain others 
high in the management, his hand was 
stayed. So far as President Peabody 
and the Mutual Life are concerned, it 
is an unfortunate coincidence that Mr. 
Fish’s withdrawal follows close on the 
publication of the Armstrong report. 
That document declares explicitly: 

“It does not appear that the board of 

trustees exercised any effective checks upon 
the management. .. The committee 
on agencies did not supervise the most im- 
portant of the agency contracts. The com- 
mittee on expenditures permitted large dis- 
bursements without proper vouchers, and 
the auditing committee failed properly to 
audit the company’s accounts.” 
We know that certain trustees were in- 
terested with the company in syndicate 
participations. The slacknéss of the 
management has thrown a majority of 
the board under the gravest suspicion. 
The singular thing is, that the members 
themselves, regardless of President Pea- 
body and others who may have damag- 
ing facts to conceal, do not insist upon 
such a policy of drastic housecleaning 
and complete publicity as shall allay 
the widespread distruct of the Mutual. 
Under the present policy the manage- 
ment cannot hope for the support of 
sane and honest men. The revolution 
has begun, and it will not end, we ven- 
ture to predict, until the Mutual is in 
the hands of men who will conduct it 
for the benefit of the policyholders. 


With a single dissenting voice, the 
members of the National Academy of 
Design voted last week for union with 
the Society of American Artists. The 
plan of merger remains to be presented 
to a full meeting of the Society, but one 
need hardly expect opposition from that 
quarter. It is probable that the plan of 
federation which a joint committee has 
had under deliberation for more than a 
year, may yet be amended. There will 
remain also difficulties of a technical 
and legal sort, but on the main issue 
the late vote assures the union. It will 
be heartily welcomed by all lovers of 
art, for the differences between the older 
and younger organization had pretty 
well disappeared, and anything like a 





useful rivalry had ceased to exist. Being 
essentially one in purpose, further dis- 
union would have been poor economy, 
while the partnership promises a re- 
newal in authority and in strength. For 
the first time in more than a genera- 
tion, we shall have an artists’ society 
that fairly represents all schools and 
all quarters of the country. Such a body 
may confidently appeal to the wealth of 
this city for the larger exhibition quar- 
ters that are so much needed if the re- 
juvenated Academy is to have a public 
effect commensurate with its profes- 
sional importance. Great credit is due 
the joint committee for elaborating out 
of a difficult situation a practicable 
scheme of union. Especial praise should 
fall to the old Academy for an act at 
once so generous and so expedient. For 
the sake of art in America it has made 
no mean contribution of snug endow- 
ments, not to mention the even greater 
sacrifice of the cherished academic right 
of preémption of wall space ever too 
scanty. 





The investigation into the public of- 
fices of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
has begun with vigor. At the very first 
session of the legislative committee the 
County Treasurer, R. J. Hynicka, con- 
fessed that he had received in “gratui- 
ties” between $15,000 and $20,000 from 
banks which received from him a de- 
posit of public moneys. He carefully 
explained that he had never asked for 
anything; the kind-hearted bankers 
merely realized how inadequate his offi- 
cial salary was and wanted to help him 
out. In other words, we have again been 
shown how political corruption finds its 
strongest supporters in the world of high 
finance, among the business men of 
high estate who fill the pews of the 
churches and so plaintively echo all 
regrets at the misgovernment of our 
cities. Behind the boss is ever the con- 
scienceless banker or railroad president 
of life-insurance manager always so 
ready to “give up” to any politician 
who may strike him for this or that 
purpose. This Cincinnat! investigation 
should make Ohio doubly glad over the 
Democratic victory last fall—the Repub- 
lican members of the committee declin- 
ing to serve. It has already borne out 
all that Secretary Taft said about the al- 
liance between the Ohio boss and the 
corporations. 


A Southern reader has called our at- 
tention to some refreshingly vigorous 
resolutions passed by the Etowah Coun- 
ty Bar Association at Gadsden, Ala., in 
reference to the lynching of a negro 
named Richardson at that place on Sun- 
day, February 11. A mob of some 25 
or 30 persons broke into the county jail, 
took out the negro and put him to death 
because he was accused of the murder 
of a white woman. The grand jury had 
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investigated the case, and, failing to find 
any evidence connecting Richardson 
with the crime, did not indict him. The 
mob knew better, and took the oppor- 
tunity offered by his being held to await 
the possible discovery of additional evi- 
dence. The Bar Association acted with- 
in forty-eight hours, and in this wise: 
“Whereas, the lynching of a person by a 
mob is nothing less than murder in its 
vilest form, and is destructive to all law 
and order as well as of the great and sav- 
ing teachings and principles of Christian- 
ity, now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
lynching of Bunk Richardson is greatly 
deplored and should be condemned by all 
law-abiding citizens of the county; that 
the murder of this man be and hereby is 
condemned in unmeasured terms; that all 
law-abiding citizens of the county are 
urged to codperate with the Bar Associa- 
tion in quenching at once this unlawful 
and awful spirit of taking the life of a 
human being without a trial under the 
forms of law.” 
The Bar Association also called upon 
the ministers to instill a better spirit 
into the youth of the community. Our 
correspondent remarks with pride, and 
with truth, that no such ringing reso- 
lutions were passed by any association 
of lawyers when there was a lynching 
in Belleville, lll., and that there was no 
similar public protest in Wilmington, 
Del., when that town was disgraced by 
a murderous mob. 


The few Unionist members who “‘view- 
ed with alarm” the Irish declarations in 
the King’s speech were apparently very 
much alone in their opinion, and the 
first party division in the new House 
of Commons brought the handsome ma- 
jority of 318 for the Government. This 
barren protest was, however, the occa- 
sion of an interesting statement from 
the Irish Secretary, Mr. James Bryce. 
He made it clear, while declining to 
go into details, that the Government 
would hold itself free to work towards 
Irish self-government. A rather strik- 
ing and unexpected feature of his ad- 
dress was the statement that he regard- 
ed the mandate of the recent elections 
as plenary in all Irish matters. This is 
somewhat at variance with the tone of 
Liberal arguments during the campaign- 
ing; but, obviously, the Unionists are 
the last people to complain of such an 
interpretation of the elections. They 
opposed the Liberals precisely on the 
ground of the old Home Rule conten- 
tion, and if the Liberals should actually 
propose legislation more radical than 
has been expected, they would merely 
be taking the Unionists at their word. 
Mr. Bryce’s speech is important, then, 
because it shows that the Government 
will use a free hand in dealing with 
the Irish question. Mr. Redmond’s fol- 
lowers are, probably, at best resigned to 
the prospect of measures which, being 
planned for their relief, they cannot well 
oppose, though in the shaping of which 
they are in no position to claim a lead- 
ing part, 








Naturally, John Morley has reversed | is the first serious step towards fulfil 


the action of his predecessor in placing 
the military power above the civil in 
India. The biographer and pupil of 
Gladstone could not be expected to do 
otherwise, for he has himself traced the 
change of view which led the great 
Premier finally to realize, as he did not 
at first, the supreme importance of pre- 
serving the independence of the civil 
authority as opposed to the ecclesiasti- 
cal or the military. When the Balfour 
yovernment finally crumbled, a shrewd 
English observer declared that, what- 
ever else the Liberals might do, they 
would not dare to stop the importation 
of coolies into South Africa or to over- 
rule Lord Kitchener, the popular mili- 
tary idol. The Liberals have shown that 
they possessed the necessary courage to 
do both these things, in addition to re- 
affirming Gladstone’s Home Rule posi- 
tion, and their boldness must win them 
many friends, if only by the contrast 
between their courage and the timidity 
of Balfour. As for Lord Kitchener, he 
seems to have bowed to the inevitable 
with all possible grace; at least he has 
not asked for his recall, as did Lord 
Curzon when he was overruled. The 
closing of the incident leaves Curzon 
in a stronger position than ever, and 
will strengthen the belief held in 
many quarters that, if he has health 
and strength, a great future is before 
him. 


It is seldom that an English city is 
hauled up by the courts for municipal 
trading ultra vires. Some years ago the 
London County Council was forbidden 
to run omnibuses in competition with 
private owners. It was held that this 
was an application of taxes and public 
funds to unauthorized purposes. A sim- 
ilar decision has recently been made, 
limiting the powers of the “Manchester 
Corporation Tramways Parcels Ex- 
press.” That corporation had undertak- 
en to do a general express business, not 
enly within Manchester, but with all 
parts of the United Kingdom. It quoted 
rates to Liverpool, held itself out as an 
agent for all railway companies, and 
also accepted “traffic for abroad.” This 
business has now been held by Mr. Jus- 
tice Farwell to exceed the powers of the 
Corporation. It is not authorized, the 
court decided, to operate beyond the lines 
of its own tramways. All this, of course, 
leaves municipal ownership and munici- 
pal operation undisturbed in Manches- 
ter; but the suit itself is a sign that, 
even in England, there is a feeling that 
the business has been overdone. Rate- 
payers there are suspecting, too, that 
the impaired borrowing powers of their 
cities are nct wholly unrelated to mu- 
nicipal ownership. 





A bill for old-age pensions has passed 
the French Chamber of Deputies. This 








ling the promise made by Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, seven years ago, when he organiz- 
ed the famous “Cabinet of Republican 
defence.”” The pledge was the price of 
support from the Socialists of the Cham- 
ber; it was probably given in the hope 
that the debt need never be liquidated. 
The measure was postponed from time 
to time, on the ground that the budget 
would not stand the strain; it has now 
taken a form by which the Treasury at 
least seems to be relieved of the greater 
part of the burden. The laborer and the 
employer contribute annually a percen 
tage of the wage, and the Government 
makes up any deficiency in a pension 
which is to be sixty francs a month, fall- 
ing due at the age of sixty-five. As a 
financial proposal, this is evidently open 
to grave objections. Though nominaily 
outside the Treasury, the contributions 
of workman and employer are none the 
less a tax. The engagement of the Treas- 
ury is wholly incalculable, because it 
is very difficult to estimate either the 
number of pensioners or the extra-bud- 
getary contributions. In fact, the dis- 
cussion of the bill has been conducted 
with a fine disregard for mere figures. 
The other day the provisional pension 
granted pending the establishment of 
the permanent fund was raised from 50 
to 120 francs, involving an Increase on 
this score from 48,000,000 to at least 
115,000,000 francs. 


Of course, the establishment of a new 
department and the entrance of the Gov- 
ernment into the business of Insurance 
do not appear to be evils in centralized 
France. Graver objections are felt in 
the clashing of the new project with the 
workingmen’s insurance societies and 
the retiring pensions voluntarily offer- 
ed by many employers of labor. Some 
attempt has been made to consider these 
existing institutions in drafting the bill, 
but it is clear that the adjustment is a 
delicate one. Retiring pensions are very 
common in the better class of French 
business and manufacturing houses. Ob- 
viously, no business concern is going 
to pay the Government levy without re- 
ducing its own insurance reserve. In 
some cases there will be the temptation 
to abolish private funds, and simply 
pay the pension tax as the cheaper. An 
even weightier objection to the bill ts 
that it burdens the Government with 
charges readily incurred, but hardly re 
vocable. What popular Government has 
ever dared shorten the supply of bread 
and circuses, once granted? All these 
drawbacks will be carefully considered 
in the French Senate, for French states 
manship is not above the expedient of 
hurriedly passing a popular measure 
through the lower house, In order that 
the upper house may quietly let it die, 
and incidentally shoulder any resulting 
post-mortem unpopularity, 
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THE INSURANCE REPORT. 

In the notable review of its work by 
the Armstrong insurance committee pre- 
sented to the Legislature on Thursday, 
public interest will be divided between 
the very comprehensive summary of the 
facts elicited and the committee’s pro- 
posals for reform. The summary of the 
evidence—considering the number and 
complexity of the points brought out in 
the testimony—is an achievement of ex- 
traordinary skill; we commend to every 
one interested in the insurance question 
the perusal of every word of it. People 
who have become somewhat confused 
as to exactly what was established by 
the committee’s four months of exhaus- 
tive inquiry will rise from that reading, 


not only with interest in the whole sit- 
uation keenly stimulated, but with a 
sense of ability to frame _ intelligent 


judgment on the propositions of reform. 

Throughout the investigation, public 
attention has converged on five main 
questions. The problem whether some 
check could be applied to the portentous 
expansion of capital resources, under 
control of a single group of men, pos- 
sibly stood first. The manner in which 
insurance surpluses should hereafter be 
invested was a consideration next in im- 
portance; it Involved the questions of 
participation in Wall Street promoting 
schemes, ownership of other banking in- 
stitutions, and “syndicate operations” by 
trustees as individuals, in common with 
their company. The problems of how 
control by policyholders might in a mu- 
tual company be made effective, of how 
the “deferred dividend” policy should be 
dealt with, and of how to abate the evils 
of life companies’ meddling in politics, 
followed after. The committee’s report 
embodies a thorough discussion of these 
important matters. The report is also, 
and most fortunately, as bold and ex- 
plicit In its recommendations as it is 
comprehensive in its scope. Perhaps 
the most unhappy outcome of the insur- 
ance episode would have been a feeble 
or faltering body of recommendations 
by the committee, which would have left 
the Legislature to wrangle over a host 
of crude and conflicting makeshifts pro- 
posed from outside quarters. Nor, in 
our judgment, does the committee err 
on the side of rash or radical sugges- 
tions. Much the greater part of what it 
recommends will command at once the 
united support of Intelligent public 
opinion. 

The committee properly refers to the 
stupendous growth of the three largest 
companies as an evil in itself. In the 
race for financial size and power, ex- 
travagance In management has been in- 
creasingly promoted. Wasteful methods, 
employed to get new business at any 
cost, have imposed a heavy burden on 
the legitimate clients of the companies. 
This very magnitude of business and re- 
sources, the committee shows, “makes 
the question of responsible control and 


conservative management one of ex- 
treme difficulty.” The committee recom- 
mends that the new business to be an- 
nually done by an insurance company 
be hereafter limited to $150,000,000. This 
figure is obtained on the basis of re- 
ports showing that, in the three great 
companies, termination of policies in 
1904, through death, maturity, lapse, or 
other causes, ranged from $129,125,280 
to $162,326,114. This absolute limitation 
the committee would apply to compa- 
nies with more than $1,000,000,000 in- 
surance now in force; with smaller com- 
panies, they advise restriction of a year’s 
new business to a fixed percentage of 
outstanding insurance. We imagine that 
this part of the report will incur more 
general criticism than the others. Hith- 
erto plans for restriction of indefinite 
growth have most commonly evoked the 
expedient of forbidding, not acceptance 
of further business after a given limit, 
but solicitation of business under such 
conditions. With the limit reached, a 
company may not seek to place new 
insurance, but may accept such applica- 
tions as come spontaneously before it. 
We are not prepared to say that the 
tommittee’s plan is inadvisable, but 
some objections to it certainly occur to 
us, from the standpoint of the policy- 
holder himself. 

The committee’s recommendations re- 
garding investment of insurance funds 
will probably be described as radical. 
But truly radical treatment of the ques- 
tion was required. If anything was 
plainly proved by last year’s investiga- 
tion to be a necessary reform, it was 
that life companies should be prohibited 
from holding shares in other enter- 
prises. Ownership of subsidiary insti- 
tutions has been denounced by insur- 
ance committees of inquiry during a 
quarter of a century; the practice, in the 
Equitable’s case, was unqualifiedly cen- 
sured by the Frick report, and nowhere 
did the Armstrong investigation prove 
more objectionable and demoralizing 
practices to exist. There is, in our judg- 
ment, no remedy for the evil other than 
complete abolition of the practice. The 
committee’s proposal that five years be 
allowed the companies to dispose of 
their holdings of these and other stocks, 
ensures quite sufficiently against dis- 
turbance of the markets. The commit- 
tee very wisely declares that application 
of the “savings-bank restrictions” to 
insurance investments would not be ad- 
visable; it proposes no restriction what- 
ever on investment in bonds, except the 
exclusion of the so-called “collateral 
trust bond”— a recent device whose en- 
tire security is stock bought up through 
the proceeds of the bond, Te report’s 
very positive recommendations that all 
“syndicate participations” by insurance 
companies be prohibited, and that no of- 
ficer or director shall be pecuniarily in- 
terested in any purchase, sale, or loan 





of his company, will be approved by ev- 





ery intelligent man who followed last 
year’s testimony. 

The practically important part of the 
committee’s proposals regarding control 
of insurance corporations lies in its plan 
to authorize independent nominations at 
the hands of any group of one hundred 
policyholders, to require the companies 
to include all such candidates on bal- 
lots officially circulated by them, and to 
require that lists of policyholders be 
made accessible. It is possible that this 
plan will be further defined in subse- 
quent discussion; what will at once at- 
tract attention is the committee’s recom- 
mendation that, in order to give full 
scope to the new plan of voting, all of 
this year’s annual meetings be postpon- 
ed to November 15, within which time 
independent campaigns would be practi- 
cable. The bearing of this proposition 
on the present Mutual Life situation is 
too obvious to need statement. 

With the committee’s conclusion that 
issue of the so-called “deferred divi- 
dend policies” should hereafter be abso- 
lutely forbidden, we are in entire agree- 
ment. In common with all disinterest- 
ed expert opinion with which we have 
come in contact, we believe these poli- 
cies, and the virtual non-accountability 
of a company which writes them, to be 
very largely the root of past abuses. 
The committee’s proposal that political 
contributions by the companies be made 
a penal offence, will equally, we think, 
meet with the cordial endorsement of 
right-thinking men. So, too, of the plan 
to create a body of authorized and duly 
licensed “legislative counsel,” through 
whose employment, officially declared 
and described, the lobbyist of the An- 
drew C. Fields and Andrew Hamilton 
type will, in insurance legislation, be 
made a thing of the past. 


THE CONFUSION AT WASHINGTON. 

Since Hamlet and Laertes changed 
rapiers, there has been no more dra- 
matic shift than that by which the bill 
of the Republican President has been 
put in charge of the Democratic minor- 
ity in the Senate. The result is to throw 
parties into confusion, to perplex coun- 
sels, and to set political leaders at cross 
purposes. As if the stories of Aldrich’s 
break with Mr. Roosevelt were not tragic 
enough, the painful news comes that 
Lodge’s friendly magnanimity in bear- 
ing with the President's vagaries has at 
last been stretched to the breaking- 
point. The Massachusetts Senator lets 
it be known that he cannot approve Mr. 
Roosevelt in the embrace of Senator 
Tillman. His real grievance, however, 
goes deeper. The President is reported 
to have said in his jaunty way that he 
could go right into Massachusetts and 
beat Lodge. This, of course, is simply 
horrible. The supposition that anybody 
could rival Senator Lodge in the re- 
spect and affection of the people of Mas- 
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sechusetts, must be, as the Greek Gram- 
mar says, a “supposition contrary to 
fact.” 

Into such sacred personal sorrows we 
cannot enter. But the party wrangling 
threatens to make the public interest 
suffer. There is an unhappy competi- 
tion for the “credit” of the railway bill, 
without due inquiry whether it is going 
to be creditable to anybody to pass it in 
its present form. The President is said 
to take the position that the country 
will recognize the bill as his, in any 
event, and that he need not care a but- 
ton if it is passed under Democratic 
auspices. Meanwhile an acute discus- 
sion has sprung up over the question 
whether a “nationalized” Democratic 
club ought to speak of Mr. Roosevelt as 
a “born Democrat.” If he is, it must 
be said that, like the man in the Scrip- 
tures who was created upright, he has 
since “sought out many inventions.” 
But the real Democrats at Washington 
are pluming themselves, and with rea- 
son, on their skilful management. Their 
opponents were reckoning complacently 
on a split in the Democratic minority, 
when, lo! it was the Republicans who 
suddenly appeared torn into warring 
factions. The .President is naturally 
biamed for this; but he might well re- 
tort that those who are responsible for 
party divisions are the ones who think 
that man was made for party, not party 
for man. Yet it is clear that the tac- 
tical advantage rests with the Demo- 
crats, who are plainly profiting by the 
new and skilful leadership of Senator 
Bailey. They now have a good oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do in the 
way of constructive legislation. 

Much will depend upon Senator Till- 
man. His erratic course ana tempestu- 
ous speech have not concealed his real 
abilities. Entering the Senate as a sort 
of “wild man,” he has remained to gain 
the respect of its ablest members for his 
knowledge, industry, and honesty. If 
he could be kept from the passionate 
outburst and violent invective which 
too often disfigure his public addresses, 
he might easily make for himself a great 
reputation. Some of his friends are 
saying that he will rise to the height of 
his present opportunity, and by wise 
and restrained handling of the railway 
bill, now placed in his charge, will show 
that he has in him the elements of 
statesmanship. But his skilled antagon- 
ists know perfectly his weak points. 
They understand his temptation to pose 
as an extreme radical and to rant as 
such; they know how to goad him to 
fury; and it would not be surprising, 
therefore, if the Senate were to see the 
effort made to pass the Hepburn bill by 
a joint brandishing of the Big Stick and 
the Pitchfork. 

Beyond all such considerations lies the 
unfortunate fact that the clamor and 
controversy about the dubious parts of 
the Hepburn bill are diverting public 


attention from its meritorious features. 
| The latter are acknowledged and uncon- 
tested, yet they are almost forgotten in 
the embittered dispute over the con- 
ferring of the rate-making power upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In his speech in the House, Representa- 
tive Mann of Illinois enumerated no 
less than ten great improvements pro- 
posed in the bill, irrespective of rate- 
fixing. These include an enlarged defi- 
nition of “common carrier” and also of 
“railroad,” so as to bring under the lat- 
ter all terminal facilities as well as 
storage, icing, ventilation in transit, etc.; 
aboltion of the “midnight tariff” by 
requiring thirty days’ public notice of 
a change; provision that charges for re- 
frigeration shall be separately stated; a 
plan for uniform accounts and for the 
rigid prevention of secret rebates. Now, 
these clauses of the bill represent the 
real demand of the people for railway 
legislation by Congress. The actual 
grievances of shippers—merchants and 
farmers—are here covered. Railway 
rates per se have not been complained 
of extensively, but the discriminating 
rate, the collusive and corrupt rebate, 
the disguised charge, sharp practices in 
circumventing the Interstate Commerce 
law. These abuses are struck at in the 
Hepburn bill as effectively as they can 
be by any statute, probably, yet, by an 
unhappy “Presidential non-sequitur,” as 
Congressman McCall described it, these 
great reforms, practically non-conten- 
tious as they are, have been too much 
tied up with the fate of a clause which 
has little to do directly with the wrongs 
that are mentioned above, and which is 
in itself se “mb iguvas and so doubtfully 
Constitutional that it endangers the 
whole legislation. 

Senator Knox has given it as his opin- 
ion that the rate-making section of the 
Hepburn bill is, as drawn, certain to be 
held by the Supreme Court unconstitu- 
tional. As to its actual working, if le- 
gal, two impartial students of railway 
problems have recently expressed grave 
doubts. President Hadley thinks that 
the proposal to make the decision of the 
Commission final in all questions of fact 
is “illogical and impractical.” And 
Professor Ripley of Harvard, in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, comes to the conclusion, 
after an exhaustive study of the natural 
history of railway ratemaking, that the 
“American railway practice” is one of 
“essential soundness”; that there is 
danger in “arbitrary administrative in- 
terference”’; and that “the main activ- 
ity of any Governmental commission 
should be directed towards settlements 
out of court, with as little exercise of 
mandatory power as possible.” 


A MUSEUM PROGRAMME. 


After a year of deliberation, the trus- 
tees of the Metropolitan Museum have 








formulated a comprehensive policy 
which is embodied in their annual re- 
port. This document is likely to have 
a permanent interest. It has a limited 
and topical interest also because it is, 
in effect, what our ancestors would have 
called a counterblast to the ideas of 
museum management in favor at Bos 
ton. The Metropolitan Museum takes 
the ground that its function is primarily 
educational, both as regards artists, ar 
tisans, and students of the history of 
art. To mwsthetic considerations it wil! 
give all the weight compatible with its 
main object. It will, however, welcome 
gifts of reproductions where originals 
are not available; will copy famous in- 
teriors as setting for original exhibits 
of the period, and, finally, will for the 
future give more persistent and sys- 
tematic attention to the industrial arts. 

Here is matter that in a column's 
space can merely be touched upon. For 
the promise of activity in the fleld of the 
applied arts, everybody should be grate- 
ful. Museums are still too much under 
the tyranny of eighteenth-century defi- 
nitions of the “sublime and the beauti- 
ful.” Any policy that makes us realize 
that the standards for the so-called fine 
and for the industrial arts are identical, 
is a wholesome policy. In any normal- 
ly creative period, the difference be- 
tween decorating a spoon-handle and a 
cathedral is chiefly quantitative. The 
chief mission of Japanese art to that 
of the ‘West has been to prove that the 
principles of design are universal, and 
that segregation by materis’ o7 
tion is venccaiiy misleading. The im- 
portant thing is quality, whether con- 
veyed by pewter, pigment, or bricks and 
mortar. One may fairly rejoice that our 
accumulations are not so excessive but 
that all the arts may still be exhibited 
under one roof. 

Of course, devotion to the applied 
arts has its particular pitfalls. The 
danger is that of confusing ethnological 
with artistic values, of seeking what is 
merely old and curious instead of what 
is really fine. Already the Metropoli- 
tan Museum possesses an old telegraphic 
instrument, not to mention the swords 
and medals presented to Gen. Grant in 
his famous trip around the world. Now, 
in some museum or another these ob- 
jects might well find a place; that place 
is emphatically not an art museum. One 
can successfully gather a collection in 
the industrial arts only upon condition 
of maintaining standards quite as rig- 
orous as those applied to painting and 
sculpture. That practically such stan- 
dards will be adopted one may assume, 
while wishing that, for the sake of the 
record, the report made more specific 
statements on this head. 

The matter of art reproductions is 
more contestable. No student of the arts 
can deny their value when carefully 
made; on the proper method of exhibit- 
ing them a wide diversity of opinion ex- 
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ists. Undoubtedly, the ideal plan is to 
segregate them in special museums, like 
the Trocadéro in Paris. To do this in 
America would leave whole departments 
of our museums practically empty. On 
the other hand, to show reproductions 
side by side with originals is at best a 
necessary evil. It is an arrangement 
confusing to the judgment of the lay- 
man and fatiguing to the special stu- 
dent. One may except, perhaps, a few 
examples of actual facsimiles or copies 
of high grade. Electrotypes of metal ob- 
jects, casts of the Herculaneum bronzes, 
Armand-Durand's extraordinary copies 
of ancient prints, are surely desirable 
objects for any museum that cannot se- 
cure the corresponding originals. On 
the other hand, many kinds of copies, 
especially ordinary plaster casts of orig- 
inals in finer materials, seem so calcu- 
lated to blunt the sense of quality in the 
layman that many consider them suit- 
able only for the special student. Be 
that as it may, any museum that is 
growing rapidly should be progressive- 
ly getting rid of reproductions, and if 
the Metropolitan Museum accumulates 
copies in profusion, it will be virtually 
preparing the way for some American 
Trocadéro of the future. That goal is 
by no means an unworthy one, but it is 
a question whether greater simplicity of 
aim is not preferable for present pur- 
poses. 

As for reproducing historic interiors 
after the example of the National Mu- 
seum at Munich, we are for going slow- 
it “Murely> the-acd vanced student of art 
history would find no profit whatever in 
such examples of stage carpentry. His 
best materials lie in photographic re- 
productions and the plates of standard 


archeological volumes. Of course, the 
man in the street would gratify a certain 
curlosity, and the craftsman get a hint 
from such an interior. But, for the 


artisan, small models are actually more 
useful. These are relatively inexpensive 
and often of great merit. Genuine inter- 
ior decorations the Museum may be 
glad to transfer to its home; old wood- 
work and other decorative fragments 
may at times be very usefully built into 
the galleries; but to reproduce whole 
interiors, when such cheap and superior 
substitutes as the small model, the pho- 
tograph, and the lantern slide are avail- 


able, would, many believe, be the very 
poorest economy, to raise no larger is- 
sue. We should welcome the fullest col- 
lections of ancient furniture and fit- 


tings, anything that brings home poign- 
the sense of times more artistic 
than our own. 

With the spirit of the report, taken 
broadly, we are in thorough sympathy. 
This statement of the trustees gives the 
soundest assurances that the future pol- 
icy of the Museum will be thorough, 
cautious, and scholarly. The presence 


antly 


of such connoisseurs as Dr. Robinson 
and Mr. Fry on the staff is a guarantee 


that art-historical ideals will be pur- 
sued in no narrow spirit, but with prop- 
er consideration of wsthetic ideals. On 
another occasion, we expressed admira- 
tion for an ideal of museum management 
more selective than that which is pro- 
| posed at Central Park East. We be- 
lieve that the museum of the future will, 
as a matter of fact, necessarily become 
rather anthological in its public exhib- 
its than comprehensive. But the time is 
not ripe for such an advance in New 
York. In fact, by the form of its build- 
ings and its traditional policy, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum is committed to edu- 
cational and art-historical ideals. Along 
these lines there are years of work in 
sight, before the completion of which 
any general change of policy would be 
premature. It would be absurd to ap- 
ply rigidly wsthetic principles in a mu- 
seum that is still in process of being 
brought up to the standards of art his- 
tory. The present report to the trustees 
deserves study, not as an ideal pro- 
gramme of museum policy, but as a 
sober and thoughtful statement of the 
policy that is practically best, consider- 
ing the past of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the present conditions of art 
in New York. 











THE NEW FRENCH ACADEMICIAN. 


“They order this matter better in 
France.” What the Englishman does 
without understanding and the German 
understands without doing, the French- 
| man makes the meeting-ground of 
| thought and action, of literature and 
| tife,. There is for this reason more than 
| passing significancé-in the election of 
| Maurice Barrés to the Académie Fran- 


| caise. His progress from an individual- 





ist to a traditionalist, to use the awk- 
ward terms, receives a kind of sanction 
as expressing a national, indeed, Euro- 
pean, movement. With Brunetiére and 
Anatole France he shows how literature 
in France reflects the desperate efforts 
of the people to escape from the im- 
passe to which the individualism of the 
tevolution had brought them. 

By individualism is not meant the 
right of each person to develop natur- 
ally, without the dwarfing and warping 
| of petrified custom, nor yet the inevita- 
ble and wholesome law of competition, 
' but that absence of all higher sense of 
union between man and man which led 
to a weary and morbid egotism and to 
complete moral irresponsibility. This 
was the kind of individualism which 
the French, as the most logical of na- 
tions, developed into a theory of life 
and too often practised. This was the 
culte du moi of which Barrés, as a young 
| and brilliant writer, made himself ‘the 
| high priest and won many disciples. He 

was the accepted psychologist of the 
| Déracinés. And it is in this sense that 
his career may be called, as Paul Bour- 
get points out in the Figaro, the tragedy 








of individualism. As he grew in ex- 
perience he was more and more im- 
pressed by the terrible isolation and im- 
potence into which his logic was drag- 
ging him—for it cannot be said too 
often that in France literature and life 
move together hand in hand. In one of 
his earlier monologues, named signifi- 
cantly “Affaissement,” he exclaims: 

“Je n'ai plus d’énergie, mais a la sensi- 

bilité violente d’un enfant je joins une 
clairvoyance dés longtemps avertie. .. . 
Ce n'est pas de conseils, c’est de force et de 
fécondité spirituelle que j'ai besoin!” 
And he observed with increasing alarm 
this paradox of French society, that the 
more deeply the doctrine of individual- 
ism (the false individualism, we must 
always remember) sank into public con- 
sciousness, the smaller became the ac- 
tual number of vigorous individuals. 
As M. Bourget expresses it: “This age 
of extreme ‘personalism’ thus finds it- 
self an age of personalities more and 
more incompetent, more and more anz- 
mic.” 

Thereupon M. Barrés began to examine 
into the matter. He observed that his 
personal experience was in conformity 
with the teachings of history. Both 
showed that the theory of individualism 
was directly contrary to the growth of a 
strong individuality. Something was 
wrong in his definition of individuality. 
He had looked upon the individual as a 
phénomeéene premier, as a thing indepen- 
dent and supported by itself, whereas 
it turns out to be a phénoméne condi- 
tionné. This ego which he proposed to 
cultivate and pamper, did not spring up 
of itself beyond the limitations of time 
and space, but was the result of accum- 
ulated hereditary influences, and could 
deye'*» harmoniously only by following 
these tendencies impiaiic* ‘~ ‘+ from ca 
unknown past, and by making itself one 
with the people and the land which had 
grown up under similar influences. From 
being an exemplar of the individualists, 
M. Barrés thus became the leader of the 
traditionalists. From the culte du moi 
he passed to the religion du sol natal, 
to a childlike acceptance of the thoughts 
and sentiments transmitted by the 
earlier generations who had in turn re- 
ceived them from the land itself, with 
its physical features and its immemor- 
jal history. He felt the appeal of those 
unconscious sources of energy, drank 
in a new faith in the mysterious virtues 
of the race, and learned to reverence 
that august silence of the heart through 
which the voices of the dead speak and 
are heard. He was no longer unrooted, 
but deep-rooted to the earth. 

M. Bourget expounds all this with his 
customary fineness of analysis. He does 
not, however, point out the relation of 
this conversion to the recent defec- 
tions of Bruneti@re and Anatole France. 
All three of these men, who stand at the 
very head of French literature, have 
sought, each in his own way, a refuge 
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from the intolerable oppression of that 
kind of individualism which grew po- 
litically out of the Revolution and lit- 
erarily out of Romanticism. They all 
saw that some new bond of union must 
be found to link men together, that the 
isolation of utter skepticism and self- 
worship was but a stage of death. Brune- 
‘tiére, in whom the logical generalizing 
faculties predominated, turned to the 
rigid dogmas of Catholicism for relief, 
his conversion to that faith being more 
a matter of intellect than of religion. 
He became a reactionary, and his pres- 
ent aim is to associate men by submis- 
sion to a common and infallible creed. 
In Anatole France the spirit of skeptl- 
cism was too strong to permit such a 
conversion as had already come to his 
constant foe in literary criticism. On 
the contrary, he was swept away by the 
socialistic movement which undertakes 
to unite men through the levelling pro- 
cess of economic laws. It is signifi- 
cant that the avowed exponent of intel- 
lectual indifferentism should thus have 
fallen a prey to what is probably the 
most impracticable theory of social 
union yet promulgated. How M. Barrés 
looked to traditionalism for relief, we 
have already shown. 

The attitude of these three leaders of 
thought is no freakish pose on their 
part. It represents one of the deepest 
needs of the age, and shows itself with 
that. logical precision and courage of 
conviction which are an inherent part of 
the French character. 








FURTHER NOTES ON MEXICO. 


Joun Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
February, 1906. 


About the time of the death of Maximil- 
ian and the restoration of Mexican inde- 
pende née, a man arose ready for his op- 
portunity—Gabinus Barreda, a Mexican, 
born in Puebla in 1824, educated in law and 
medicine in Mexico City, who had been 
studying under Auguste Comte in Paris. 
Enthusiastically adopting the Positivist 
scheme of knowledge, and with it its nega- 
tive attitude — ‘positively negative,’’ we 
should add, as Comtist writers demonstrate 
fully—towards metaphysics and all the 
children of the subjective point of view, 
such as psychology, he was just the man 
to seize the chance to carry out the Posi- 
tivist programme in a comprehensive 
scheme of education. As head of the com- 
mission of 1867 he was given a free hand 
to reorganize the national education, in- 
cluding the curriculum of the Preparatory 
School. This school had hitherto furnished 
a typical and intrinsically the most impor- 
tant illustration of the vicissitudes of a pri- 
vate foundation, gradually dying from pov- 
erty and maladministration, while occa- 
sionally galvanized into life by Government 
aid. It finally passed over to the national 
Government, as did so many other institu- 
tions whose loss of private autonomy 
served to swell the tide of nationalization. 
The Preparatory School became the official 
embodiment of the policies of national edu- 
cation pursued by the successive ministers. 


| 


And in Barreda the time was come for the 


Positivist novelties to have their “innings.” | 
In the result, these novelties did have | 

their “innings.” Barreda drew up a curri- 

culum based in ertenso on Comte’s classi- 


| fication of the sciences in a hierarchy of 








logical comprehension: chemistry based on 
physics, physiology on chemistry, etc., 
through all the stages of development now 
so familiar to us. Beneath all this was 
the Comtean platform also—the recog- 
nition only of those disciplines (the Posi- 
tive Sciences) which grow up by objective 
observation and experiment. These studies, 
thus exclusively recognized, were distrib- 
uted through a five years’ curriculum, each 
subject running a full year; and the only 
departures from the strictly logical order, 
as prescribed by the Positivist rubrics, 
were the overlapping and lack of consecu- 
tiveness due to the limitation to five years. 
Metaphysics and theology were abolished; 
with them psychology proper and ethics of 
the “subjective” or immediate sort; and the 
only “‘moral’’ and humanistic studies were 
those called by Comte “sociology,”’ viz., 
history and “objective morals.”” Crowning 
all was “logic,” a chair in which Barreda 
himself took his seat—having before this 
taught law, medicine, and physics. “Logic” 
was the defence, the justification and 
amplification of the Comtist thesis of 
Positivism, worked out in theories of sci- 
ence, history, and education, together with 
the logic of inductive science as given in 
J. 8S. Mill’s ‘Logic.’ Barreda for some 
years held this structure together, 
despite the assaults of the humanists and 
more particularly of the utilitarians, by 
force of the personal expositions and argu- 
ments given in his lectures. The fate of 
departments previously central in the edu- 
cational scheme is revealed in the fact that 
the classical languages were neglected, ex- 
cept the study of ‘‘roots,’’ considered likely 
to be useful to medical men, lawyers, etc.! 
Such a scheme, apart from the philosophic- 
al basis of it, is more or less familiar to 
us in the courses offered in some of the 
“scientific” schools of our own country. 
In Mexico the example was followed more 
or less closely in many of the confederated 
States in which schools of the “college” 
grade were founded. Indeed, higher edu- 
cation in Mexico is to-day decidedly ‘‘Com- 
tean,”” both in theory and in practice. 

I may not follow up the fortunes of 
Barreda’s institution. The modifications 
introduced under succeeding ministries 
were, however, mostly motived by utility. 
Dentists and veterinarians could not se« 
the need of spending years in the study of 
botany, sociology, and the Comtean logic; 
and the Government had to heed the de- 
mand for short-cuts to the professions. 
The successive reorganizations, however, 
have not changed the basis of the curri- 
culum, which remains definitely scientific 
and Comtean. The principal changes were 
made in the reorganization of 1896, under 
Minister Baranda, when the present Sub- 
Secretary, Sr. Chavez, secured the intro- 
duction of semestral units in place of the 
yearly units, and was thus able to cor- 
relate and articulate the studies much 
more rationally. His own ideas, together 
with a full history of the movement start- 
ed by Barreda, are to be found in his 
excellent monograph on ‘Mexico, Its Social 
Evolution.’ 

Apart from its interest to students of 
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philosophical and educational history, this 
Comtean incident illustrates the initiative 
and independence of strong men in Mexico 

No “home-products” cry nor protests from 
vested interests could prevent a Barreda 
the politician from carrying out ths 
plans of Barreda the philosopher and re 

former. And a less superficial examination 
convinces us that, for the Mexico of to- 
day, exhibiting the economic and politi- 
cal moments of progress that it does, a 
Positivistic and scientific, a pragmatic and 
directly utilitarian, education of the mass 
of the students is best for the State. The 
motives of poverty, widespread illiteracy, 
urgency of competition with outsiders, 
principally Americans, must be for some 
time to come controlling, where the 
problems are those of the development of 
mining and agricultural resources and the 
training of men to administer still un- 
developed States. One is somewhat sur- 
prised when first told that there is in the 
Government a Ministry of ““Fomento,” pro- 
motion! Yet in California the “promotion 
bureau” is a familiar fact; and our Gov- 
ernment is establishing departments of 
commerce, labor, immigration, etc., that 
partake of the “promotion” idea Mexico 
may be glad that at a blow Barreda de- 
stroyed the plants of classical, linguisti> 
and theological mediwvalism—all but the 
“roots”! Otherwise there would have been 
the long fight we are still waging to d« 

stroy the linguistic fetish that remains 
enthroned in many of our educational tem 
ples. 

I have already referred to the reform 
wrought in finance by the present Gov- 
ernment. The part of President Diaz 
appears in his robust—some say ‘‘dicta- 
torial’—use of his judgment; I think “ro- 
bust” is the better term, because it is 
part of his judgment to get the best ad- 
visers. He entrusted the financial re- 
forms to Limantour, a native Parisian, 
and he has just constituted the board of 
“controllers” of finance of nine men, five 
of them foreigners. Foreigners are called 
in with remarkable broad-mindedness and 
wisdom. The director of the School of 
Fine Arts is none other than the dis- 
tinguished Spanish painter, Fabres. It is 
expected that the new university will be 
equipped with the best men, regardless of 
nationality. 


President Diaz is at present working out 
a policy of railway control which he him- 
self thinks will anticipate the problems 
President Roosevelt is now dealing with 
The prime idea is to have the Government 
itself own either a competing line or the 
controlling interest in a single line wher 
ever combination would be likely to de- 
stroy competition, It is in pursuance of 
this policy that the Mexican National 
is made to compete with the Mexican Cen- 
tral, and that the charter of the new 
Tehuantepec Trans-Isthmian Railway rv- 
serves to the Government at least one- 
half of the stock. The President's plans 
for the further development of railway 
facilities, particularly in the west-coast 
direction, are truly fine, and he takes 
justifiable pride in referring to it. In a 
conversation on the subject, in answer to 
my question as to the possible invasion of 
Mexico by our railway magnates, bu 
pithily remarked.—‘‘They may suck the 
sugar, but they shall not bite iti” 
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Among the projects {n which he is deeply 
interested is that of the construction of 
a great inland harbor, with docking facil- 
ities at Salina Cruz, the Pacific outlet of 
the Tehuantepec Railway. When completed, 
at enormous expense, it is expected that 
this line of trade will be a first-rate com- 
petitor with the Panama Canal; and it 
will have the advantage of being estab- 
lished and doing business first. Such 
schemes show both daring and wisdom, 
only a Government of robust judg- 
and of really dictatorial powers 
could have compassed them as the Diaz 
Government has done. 

Another line of policy illustrating “ro- 
bustness” tempered by “moderation” is 
that adopted in the administration of the 
religious Reform Laws of 1863. In conse- 
quence of the moderation of the policy of 
suppression of the Catholic orders, there 
is to-day no strong Conservative opposi- 
tion. party in Mexico; everybody is Liberal. 
The orders as such are suppressed; no 
more than three persons bound by reli- 
gious oaths can live together; no gather- 
ings, processions, religious demonstrations 
of any kind are allowed in the open air— 
hence the absence of the Salvation Army 
from Mexico; but the charitable agencies, 
the female orders whose work is socially 
valuable and of merciful intent, still do 
their work, and their modes of life and sys- 
tem of organization, when motived by such 
ends, are not too closely inquired into. 

The quality of moderation is indeed that 
which most forcefully strikes the observer 
of recent happenings. Among the events 
of great importance of the last year in the 
internal affairs of Mexico was the abolition 
of the Free Zone. The Free Zone was a 
strip of country on the Texas border, in 
which, by an enactment long in force, the 
tariff duties on imports from the United 
States were merely nominal. The econo- 
mics of this policy was based on theexpec- 
tation that this strip of territory, having 
practical free trade with the States to the 
north, would develop with them in many 
material ways—manufacturing, mining, etc.; 
the conditions of import of raw material, 
tools, building materials, 
being those of free trade. 


and 
ment 


manufactured 
machinery, etc., 


But this expectation failed utterly; I have 
no space to discuss the reasons why. The 
policy amounted simply to granting sec- 


tional legislation to this zone, with no cor- 
responding advantage to the country at 
large. Now it has happened this year that 
President Diaz has voluntarily surrendered 
a certain prerogative whereby the Execu- 
tive might decree modifications of the na- 
tlonal tariff; but, before surrendering it, 


his last act under it was the abolition of 
the Free Zone, by a decree to go into ef- 


fect the following day! In a certain state 
paper recently printed it was said, with 
beautiful directness, that such suddenness 
and celerity in starting the new order was 


necessary for urgent reasons of public wel- 
fare. One does not have to use much 
imagination to supply the “reasons.” 
Think what would follow upon a proposal 
to change preferential legislation of any 
sort in the United States, be it sectional 
(such as a change in our Chinese exclusion 
law), or industrial (such as a change in the 
sugar schedule). Once decreed, and in ef- 


fect the following day, this reform marked 
a robust act of judgment; and it is said 





that the support of the “Free Zoners” 
themselves testifies to the moderation that 
made such an act the last of its kind by 
voluntary surrender. Only the vested in- 
terests of the territory were greatly stir- 
red up. 

Reflecting on this sort of government, one 
may say, “After me the deluge!”"—and, of 
course, on a plane polished by the continu- 
ous action of a glacial mass moving in one 
direction, floods are possible. But one 
finds that the Mexicans have no such fear. 
They have now so large, well-chosen, and 
well-organized a force of able public men 
that things seem stable. Moreover, had one 
the chance to do so, certain more profound 
reasons might be expounded for thipking 
that things are stable. Diaz has been 
President, with but four years’ intermis- 
sion, since 1877; his robustnesses have 
been matched by his moderations; and the 
political student has a right to expect that 
a third of a century of such amazing ac- 
cretion to the “funded contents” of the na- 
tional life will be not only a monument to 
a man, but also the permanent body of a 
great State. J. MARK BALDWIN. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN LONDON. 
LONDON, January 20, 1906. 


The Arts and Crafts Society opens an 
exhibition in London only once in every 
three years. Now that the giving of ex- 
hibitions is so overdone in London, as 
everywhere else, this shows admirable re- 
straint, and the Society should be given the 
credit it deserves. But the policy is one 
burdened with responsibilities. In three 
years craftsmen have time for much 
good’ “work and many experiments; the 
longer the interval between exhibitions, 
the more is to be expected of the exhibi- 
tors. “Much may happen in three years,” 
Mr. Walter Crane, President of the So- 
ciety, writes in his “Foreword” to the 
Catalogue; “and movements and phases in 
art seem to quicken their pace in our time, 
and are more rapid, both in their appear- 
ances and disappearances, perhaps, than 
ever before.”” From the exhibition that 
has just opened at the Grafton Gallery, 
one has therefore every right to expect 
a great deal in the way of good work, and 
more in evidence of the present tendencies 
and manner of development of the arts 
and crafts in England. 

But to go to the Grafton Gallery with 
this expectation, it must be confessed, is 
to be grievously disappointed. People who 
are interested in the subject can hardly 
deny their disappointment. In finding a 
reason for it some may regret the arrange- 
ment of the exhibition, many good things, 
they say, having been thrust into corners, 
sacrificed to the decorative effect of the 
collection as a whole; others suggest that 
the Society, in the eighteen years of its 
existence, has so well fulfilled its mission 
that the general standard has been raised 
throughout the country, and we are no 
longer struck with work we should have 
thought far above the average at the start. 
That explanations are made, however, only 
proves the need of them. But I think when 
the work is examined, it will be found in 
itself to account for all the disappoint- 
ment. If the general average is higher, 
and I am not by any means sure it is, 
signs of individuality are fewer; you can- 
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not hide the larger exhibits, like the big 
pieces of furniture, the cartoons for stain- 
ed glass, and so on; and if any strong ten- 
dency is revealed, it is in the readiness of 
certain exhibitors to stoop to the popular 
fads of the moment, and of the Society to 
grant them a prominence hardly justified by 
the quality of their performance. Let me 
explain. : 

In the beginning, when William Morris 
was the great power and the leading in- 
fluence in the Society, much space was de- 
voted to the crafts to which he had paid 
special attention. There were sure to be 
carpets, wall-papers, silk and crétonne 
hangings, stuffs of many kinds, even tapes- 
tries on memorable occasions, There 
might be plenty of reason for criticism— 
the products even of the Merton workshops 
were not always above reproach. But at 
least there was activity, a healthy striv- 
ing, and often fine accomplishment in some 
of the most important decorative arts—the 
very arts that were in sorest straits at the 
moment of reaction against Victorian in- 
sipidity, Victorian vulgarity—the very arts 
upon which the seemliness of our daily life 
depends. And how are they now repre- 
sented? I have discovered only one or 
two examples of carpet, and they were of 
no marked character, one way or the other. 
The wall hangings, save for a few stray ex- 
amples here and there, are restricted chief- 
ly to the printed cottons and linens by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, pleasant in color, sound and 
simple in design, looking all the better for 
being well arranged together so that some 
sort of comparative idea can be had of 
them, but not of very great distinction. 
Occasional designs for wall-papers, hung 
separately, lost in a mess of cartoons and 
embroidered and decorative panels, have 
left with me no impression whatever. As 
for the furniture, there is a fair array of it, 
but nothing of real note. Tables,.chairs, 
sideboards, desks, either follow old models 
so precisely as to be little more than copies 
—and it is then, to be honest, I like them 
best—or else they rush into exaggerations 
which i have been told I should not mind 
because they are without a trace of the 
swirls and whirligigs and absurdities of 
L’ Art Nouveau, but which I find as restless 
and affected and foolishly self-conscious in 
their own way, as conducive to nightmare. 

There is, for example, a dresser designed 
on harmless primitive principles by Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, simple enough in form, but 
painted all over by Mr. Alfred H. Powell 
with a design so violent in its sharp greens, 
so broken in pattern, that it fairly jumps 
at you as you go in the gallery, and it is 
long before you can readjust your vision so 
as to see anything else. To have it al- 
ways in the room with you where you eat, 
would be to suffer from chronic indigestion 
until the London smoke and the London 
grime had dulled it. There is also a side- 
board, designed by Mr. George Jack, that, 
though in a much more ambitious way and 
with much more costly materials, shows 
something of the same defects of forced 
color and restless design; curves and 
twists and inlays wherever there is a 
chance for them, and the inlays arranged 
into a large florid pattern with none of the 
refinement which craftsmen, even in Eng- 
land, once knew how to give to their fur- 
niture. The glass is better, though there 
is not much of it, and it is sent by Messrs. 
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Powell, the excellence of whose work is not 
of to-day. The pottery, too, is interesting, 
or that which comes from the Ruskin Pot- 
tery in Birmingham, and, more particular- 
ly, from the Pilkington Tile and Pottery 
Company near Manchester, where recent 
experiments with glazes by Mr. Joseph 
Burton and Mr. William Burton have led to 
some results of genuine technical impor- 
tance. I wish I could say as much for the 
brass and metal work. It is extraordinary 
that the new need for electric fittings, for 
instance, has so far produced mostly abor- 
tions, things one would not be willing to 
have in one’s house. The best attempt I 
can recall is nothing more nor less than a 
new version of the beautiful old Dutch 
lamp, the lines ruined with every varia- 
tion from the original. However, in all 
these different sections, the work, good or 
bad, is at least serious, designed and exe- 
cuted by practical craftsmen. They may 
be mistaken in their experiments, they may 
be trivial in their standards, they may be 
feeble in their workmanship; but they are 
craftsmen who have been trained in their 
craft—workmen who are at work and not 
at play, and who make you realize this in 
what they do. 

It is another matter when you turn to 
some of the other exhibitors and their ex- 
hibits. In the sections which have been 
contributed to most largely and liberally 
I seem to be conscious of the amateur 
everywhere. Take, above all, the jew- 
elry. A few years ago there was seldom 
more than enough to fill two or three 
or four cases, and if much of it was af- 
fected in its deliberate roughness and 
rudenéss, it*was also, as a rule, the work 
of artists with some sense of the quality 
and possibilities of their materials, with 
some feeling for pattern and color. For 
one reason or another, their jewelry be- 
cam he fashion. Unfortunately, the 
rou ss ree ante as a virtue was 
only too easy emulate. Besides, they 
made elaborate use of enamel, and it 
would be difficult for the merest dabbler 
in enamels not to get some agreeable pas- 
sages of color out of his crudest experi- 
ments. As a consequence, innumerable 
people, mostly women, set to work pro- 
ducing jewelry. Enamels blossomed forth 
in every small studio and every small 
show; ornaments even a peasant might 
have thought coarse were supplied in a 
quantity for which I earnestly hope there 
Was no corresponding demand. The thing 
grew into a positive nuisance. But now, 
here also at the Arts and Crafts, there are 
cases upon cases of necklaces and brooches 
and combs and rings that make you go 
back with relief to the ordinary jewelry 
of commerce as you see it displayed in 
Bond Street shops. Of course, in such an 
enormous assortment a great deal reveals 
technical skill and intelligence and finer 
qualities still. Mr. Alexander Fisher in 
his enamels and silver work, Mr. Paul 
Cooper in his jewelry, are artists both. 
But there is far more that never should 
have been produced at all, much less 
shown; that never would have been, prob- 
ably, had not the “new” jewelry offered 
an easy way to the exhibitors who wanted 
to be in “the movement” and to be paid 
for it at the same time. I do not know 
upon what principle this mediocre stuff 
was accepted by the selecting committee 
in such excessive quantities that the ex- 





hibition looks like nothing so much as a 
huge bazaar. The worst of it is that an 
artist like Mr. Harry Wilson, who has 
really done admirable things, is not repre- 
sented. Nor is Mr. Nelson Dawson, who 
is in a great measure responsible for the 
whole movement, but whose work, though 
it has never equalled Mr. Wilson's in re- 
finement and delicacy, often has charm and 
beauty. 

The making of books has suffered from 
the same causes as the making of jewelry. 
Kelmscott and Birmingham have much to 
answer for as leaders of mere fashions. 
There are innumerable examples of print- 
ing and illustration and book-binding, 
among them many of merit and distinction. 
The work of the Chiswick Press is usual- 
ly excellent; the type good, the pages well 
spaced, the titles well balanced, the fact 
that the chief end of a book is to be read 
never lost sight of. The Doves Press also 
turns out good work, though there I fan- 
cy the beauty of a book to look at is con- 
sidered more than the convenience and 
comfort of the reader. Here and there 


are interesting illustrations, none more 
amusing and more technically ac 
complished than M. Lucien Pis- 


sarro’s color prints. Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son’s book-bindings have dignity and so- 
briety, and never flaunt their originality 
in your face. But in too many of the ex- 
hibits in this section affectation or a fee- 
ble amateurishness is a more obvious qual- 
ity. The trail of Kelmscott is over it all, 
and the Birmingham conventions, now that 
Birmingham clings to them less persistent- 
ly, seem to have set the standard for the 
illustrations. The shadow of the fad falls 
too heavily over the beautiful book as it is 
made to-day; modern conditions and im- 
provements are the last things remem- 
bered. 

Mr. Crane, referring in his “Foreword” 
to crafts that are “rather the especial 
growth of recent years of revival,”’ men- 
tions calligraphy and illumination. But 
growth seems to me the last word to be 
used in this connection. Had it not been 
for William Morris, amusing himself af- 
ter his own fashion in his leisure hours, 
there surely never would have been such a 
revival. For beautiful and splendid as the 
old illuminated manuscripts were and are, 
the craft that created them is one that 
has had its day, that was killed forever by 
the printing-press. It may be the fad of 
a few people to-day to add to their libra- 
ries modern specimens, but it does not 
follow that, therefore, this craft will ever 
again develop into a healthy living one. 
It cannot as long as conditions are what 
they are. And yet, in the self-conscious re- 
vival of the old arts and crafts, we find 
even schools like the London County 
Council Technical Schools, that ought to 
be of all things practical, running classes 
of calligraphy and illumination, and send- 
ing examples to the present exhibition. 

I have said nothing of the cartoons for 
stained glass, but it is difficult to say any- 
thing. The designs cannot be fairly judged 
until they are executed in the medium for 
which they are prepared. Two or three by 
Mr. R. Anning Bell have a feeling of dig- 
nity and simplicity, so promising that I 
should like to see them when carried out. 
Others, by Mr. Holiday and more particu- 
larly by Mr. Christopher Whall, make me 
feel the wisdom of reserving one’s judg- 
ment. Mr. Whall’s windows, when set up 





in the billiard-room for which they are 
intended, may be so fine in color that noth- 
ing else will count, but in the cartoons it 
is hard to see anything but the inappro- 
priateness and childishness of the design, 
with its little winged Cupids. The em- 
broideries are many, some good, some ama- 
teurish. There are bronzes and 
carvings and leather and gesso work 
is too much, really: over six hundred num- 
bers in the catalogue, and (as in the cases 
of books and jewelry and embroidery) one 
number often stands for several exhibits 
Naturally, the proportion of good work is 
fair; it would be melancholy if it were not 
But it is not possible for me, here, to go 
into detail. I can only try and give an 
idea of the general tendencies, of the man- 
ner in which the movements and phases 
Mr. Crane refers to in his “Foreword” are 
represented. I am afraid I cannot quite 
believe with him in a steady growth and 
development. The very countenance given 
by the Society to amateurish effort and the 
poses and pretensions of the moment is 
discouraging. The fact that municipal 
schools have been allowed to contribute is, 
I think, a drawback. An exhibition of this 
kind should be one of the best artists and 
craftsmen in the country, not of students, 
who have always a chance to exhibit else- 
where. The inclusion of so much of their 
work adds to the look of a bazaar which is 
so distressing and confusing. Besides, too 
often, their work is a direct concession to 
the affectations and passing fashions I have 
been deploring. It may be that, had the 
selecting committee been strict, had half 
the exhibits been refused, had the schools 
been excluded, the exhibition would have 
suggested a more hopeful outlook. But I 
doubt it. Artists and cre‘*-~-en, less san- 
guine than Mr. Crane, seem thems¢ives 
conscious of retrogression rather than ad- 
vance in the years since the Society was 
established. Some of the younger men 
have gone so far as to declare that the 
revolt from tradition, the original reason 
for the Society, has been disastrous. and 
that the one hope is in a return to tra- 
dition. But that return will not be by way 
of a revival of worn-out crafts and deliber- 
ate primitiveness. N. N. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF UNIVERSAL 
SUPFRAGE. 
To THE EpiToR oF THe NATION: 


Sir: In two recent book reviews in your 
columns I find considerable food for re- 


flection. Mr. John F. Hume is quoted as 
saying, in ‘The Abolitionists’ (Putnams, 
1905): 


“One of them [the two great political 
parties of to-day) may pass perfunctory 
resolutions against the Philippine crime, 
but dares say nothing about the treatment 
visited upem the negro. The other may say 
a few te but meaningless words 
for the but cannot denounce the 
oppression of the Filipinos. Both (parties) 
are fatally by their connec- 
tions and committals. Both are in fact 
pro-slavery, although the one in power, 
because of its responsibility for existing 
conditions, is the more criminal of the two’ 
(p. 86). 


It is, of course, both false and absurd to 
say that the people of the United States 
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are in favor of negro slavery, and it is at 
least doubtful whether either political party 
is solely responsible for existing conditions 
in the South. But the point for reflection 
is the substantial unanimity of both par- 
tles—that is, of the entire people of the 
United States to-day—in regard to the po- 
litical status of the negro in the South. 
There the negro is now practically debarred 
from voting. This fact is well known to the 
rest of the nation,and the rest of the nation 
acquiesces. Forty years ago the negro was 
given the ballot, legally, by and with the 
consent of a large majority of the citizens 
of these United States. To-day he is de- 
prived of that ballot, practically, by and 
with the consent of a large majority of the 
citizens of these same United States. Sifted 
to the last analysis, the reason for the dis- 
franchisement of the negro lies in the pop- 
ular conviction of his unfitness and inca- 
pacity for intelligent political action and 
coéperation—as a race, with several ob- 
vious individual exceptions. In the sixties 
it was believed, or fondly and rashly hoped, 
that the negro race, fresh from the wilds 
of Africa, could at one bound attain the 
political habits which the Anglo-Saxon race 
has acquired only by countless experiments, 
repeated failures, and slow advances. Ig- 
norant of the cardinal principles of an- 
thropology, and unmindful of the patent 
lessons of human history, our legislators at 
the close of the war looked for what, had 
it happened, would have been a miracle. 
Time has shown that they looked in vain, 
and if we of to-day are perfectly frank with 
ourselves, we must acknowledge that the 
negro race in the South, with numerous in- 
dividual exceptions, whatever its future de- 
velopment may turn out to be, is not now 
fit fev imi (gapt participation in repre- 
sent, tive self-government 

We are, indeed, beginning to learn that 
there are exceptions to that optimistic rule 
of our immediate ancestors, which declared 
that every human being of twenty-one years 
of age and wearing trousers was ipso facto 
a fit and desirable equal political partner 
in self-government. More and more excep- 
this rule are presenting them- 
selves to our national consciousness day 
by day. We are approaching, if we have 
not already reached, an age of questioning, 
of doubt fundamental truth of 
once firmly believed political dogmas. The 
public mind moves slowly and tentatively, 
but an object-lesson of forty years’ standing 
seems to have at length brought conviction, 
and, whatever may have been the causes, 
the fact remains that the negro race of the 
South to-day—with numerous individual ex- 
ceptions—is not generally regarded as a 
safe or capable political partner in Anglo- 
Saxon representative self-government. Nei- 
ther political party in the United States is 
willing to acknowledge this in so many 
words; but, representing, as these two po- 
litical parties unquestionably do, the views 
of the vast majority of the people of the 
United States, there can be no doubt as to 
the national attitude towards this subject 
A political idol has been smashed, but we 
bad rather not say anything about it in 
public—yet we know it is smashed. 

Another lesson of rather an important 
character, in what might be called the 


tions to 


as to the 


psychology of politics, is afforded by the 
review in your columns of Paul's ‘History 
of Modern England’ (Macmillan, 1906). The 





psychology of the working class, the men- 

tal furniture of the laboring man, seems 

to have been completely misunderstood by 

British legislators during the last half 

century. For reasons not altogether ap- 

parent to the historian and anthropologist 

of to-day, it was the hope and belief of 

Gladstone, Bright, and Cobden that the 

British workingman, when granted the 

ballot, would be solidly opposed to war in 

any shape; he would concentrate his ef- 

forts on useful domestic legislation, would 

accept the ballot with eagerness and thank- 

fulness, and, above all, would be sympa- 

thetic with all those oppressed and mis- 

treated fellow-mortals under other Gov- 

ernments who were striving for those same 

great political blessings which the Brit- 

ish workingman enjoyed. That is what 

was expected. History shows that results 

hardly tallied with expectations. They 
British working class showed no particular 

desire for the franchise, when granted 

them, though the theory all along had 

been that they were fairly aching for it. 

In the next place, they manifested a most 

distressing and disappointing fondness for 

war. They flocked to the Boer war without 

question; they were ready to fight Russia 

in 1877, and probably are just as willing 

now to fight Germany. The struggles of 

the Boers for liberty and independence ex- 

cited with the British workingmen just 

about as much sympathy as our working- 

men display for the Filipinos. In short, 

the British workingman, almost indiffer- 

ent to the gift of the ballot, showed that 

he was simply a human being, with the us- 

ual passions, prejudices, frailities, and 

shortcomings of ordinary human nature. 

The ascription to him of extraordinary vir- 
tues and superhuman qualities was both 

absurd and pernicious. In Great Britain 

the workingman’s vote is to-day probably“ 
as intelligent as that of the ordinary 
clerk, small tradesman, and small profes- 
sional man—but the point is, that, con- 
trary to expectation, it is no more so. 

The half-century’s experience of these 
two kindred countries, Great Britain and 
the United States, is in some respects quite 
similar. In both countries the Legisla- 
tures, with the consent and support of 
their constituencies of course, made a 
practically gratuitous gift of the ballot to 
a class at that time totally unexperienced 
in, and probably indifferent to, the prob- 
lems of self-government. With us the ne- 
gro has failed to reach the level of er- 
age citizenship essential to the raceongu 
operatfon of a self-governing repre 
tive country; in Great Britain, the wurk- 
ingman has failed to go above that level. 
In neither country has either class re- 
sponded to the original expectations en- 
tertained for them. The wonder is, why 
they were ever expected to. 

Mr. Hume’s work on ‘The Abolitionists’ 
brings clearly to mind the popular miscon- 
ception and overestimate oP the negro’s 
character. The miscaiculations of our 
British doctrinaires and closet philoso- 
phers regarding the workingman’s actual 
character are ampsing, and not altogether 
distressing. With us to-day in the United 
States, the question is whether we shall 
persist in trying to make human nature 
conform to a palpably defective political 
institution, or shall adapt the institution 
to suit the needs of American human na- 
ture. EB. L. C. Morse. 


POULTRY RAISING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your note in the Nation of February 
15 discouraging the keeping of poultry on 
a large scale secms to me to overlook the 
fact that any pumber of small flocks, as 
kept by the ordinary farmer, does not 
and cannot keep the market supplied with 
fresh eggs. The ordinary farmer is alto- 
gether too careless in gathering his eggs 
(frequently on'y every other day), and in 
keeping them in a warm place, where they 
will, inside of a week, acquire the ‘‘gun- 
powder” if not the musty taste. Even if 
he doesn’t hold them for higher prices, the 
means of getting them to market are ir- 
regular and uncertain. Most commonly he 
takes them to the village store once a 
week, where they lie till a case is filled, 
and are then sent to the city. Farmers’ 
eggs may easily be three weeks old before 
they are consumed. 

The larger poultrymen, on the other 
hand, are muecn more careful in gathering 
their eggs, ani ship by express at least 
once a week direct to their customers or 
jobbers in the city. Personally, I handle 
hundreds of dozens weekly from the largest 
farms in Conuecticut for New Haven and 
New York private and hotel trade; and for 
ten months of the year, since practically 
all my eggs are not over four days old 
when delivered, I have almost no com- 
plaints; but in October and November 
when the old hens are moulting and the 
new pullets have not begun to lay, I have 
to resort to the small farms, and then my 
trouble begins. I keep my trade because 
I make tours all over the Sgate, giting 
others to pick up eggs for me, but I do not 
sleep nights. And this condition of things 
will last until an industry im which there 
is more money invested than in any other 
in this country has plants suited to its 
size. The market for strictly treq@pee: 
is inexhaustible. 9 

After appreaticeship on the large farms 
of Petaluma, California, where poultry- 
keeping is the one industry that supports 
the town, and or the well-known farms of 
central New York in addition to my own 
farm, and acquaintance with conditions 
here, I also take issue with the statement 
that poultry-keeping does not pay. Build 
your houses on the colony plan near a 
brook, and your hens will need no more 
fencing or food than if they were always 
at your back Gvor and in the kitchen, and 
oy will get their water for themselves 


——s 


t months in the year. Do the work 
yourself, take infinite pains, and nothing 
will repay you better in all honest ways, or 
more fascinate you as a growing science, 
than the incubation, artificial brooding, and 
carimg of poultry on a large scale. 
Yours in sincerity, 
ROBINSON SMITH. 


Cur mire, Conn., February 19, 1906. 


THE FARCE OF MASTER PATELIN. | 


To THe EpiTroR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: In your recent review of ‘The Farce 
of Master Pierre Patelin,’ regret was ex- 
pressed that I had not given the entire 
original text of Patelin along with my 
translation. Allow me to say that my criti- 
cal edition, to be out within a year or two, 
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will contain a reproduction in facsimile of 
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Pierre Levet’s whole text. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Albert Rosset of Lyons is having his 
unique exemplar of Le Roy's edition, print- 
ed about 1485, reproduced in facsimile. 
This book will be published within a 
month, and is likely to be eagerly sought 
by booklovers, for Le Roy's edition of Pa- 
telin is almost beyond doubt the first print- 
ed book containing the text of a comedy 
written in a modern tongue. 

Whoever is interested in these two an- 
cient books, will find an article on them in 
Modern Language Notes for March, 1906. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD HOLBROOK. 

New Yors, February 24, 1906. 








Notes. 


“Edition de luxe” is not exactly a fit 
designation of Francis D. Tandy Co.'s new 
and enlarged “Gettysburg Edition” of 
Nicolay and Hay’s ‘Speeches and Letters 
of Abraham Lincoln.’ Neither eniargement 
with new matter, nor the title ‘Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln,’ nor yet a lim- 
itation to 700 numbered and registered 
sets, ensures a luxurious product. The 
Nicolay and Hay edition was in two vol- 
umes of irreproachable but very condensed 
typography; the buff paper made some 
amends to eyesight. The present can be 
read much more easily because of larger 
type and wider spacing, but the paper is 
a dead white. On the other hand, there 
are numerous portraits, mostly familiar. 
The first interpolations are four in the 
period 1832 tq 1836, where Nicolay and 
Hay gleaned nothing. In 1837, a Bank 
speech before the Illinois Legislature has 
now been disinterred from a newspaper. 
Between “de luxe” and additions, these 
first two volumes (1832-1858) demand more 
than 7 ages as against the original 240 
of Nic and *s volume i. Some of 
the accretions be thought valuable; 
most are at least characteristic. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s early low plane of anti-slavery 
principle is made renewedly evident. 

A number of decidedly unhandy volumes 
on our table approach the category of 
books that are no books. Such is the com- 
posite quarto, ‘The New York Stock Ex- 
change,’ of which E. C. Stedman is the 
general editor (Stock Exchange Historical 
Co.). It is showily, rather than elegantly 
got up, and most of the illustrations are 
familiar antiquarian woodcuts in the 
text. A second part is yet to appear. In 
the present, panics and other financial 
crises are narrated at sufficient length; 
not always with sufficient reserve, nor al- 
ways quite accurately. An oblong folio 
with red sides and white backing is the 
‘Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Maryland: Genealogies of the Members and 
Record of Services of Ancestors,’ published 
in Baltimore under the editorial direction 
of Christopher Johnston, M.A. Each pedi- 
gree occupies a page or more, and is neatly 
displayed. The services are grouped at the 
end, and here the New England ancestors 
hold a prominent place. The work has been 
admirably executed. Finally, the Rhode 
Island State Society of the Cincinnati puts 
forth a tall octavo, ‘The Order of the Cin- 
cinnati in France (‘L’Ordre de Cincinna- 
tus’): Its Organization and History,’ edited 
by Dr. Asa Bird Gardiner. It is hand- 








somely printed and freely illustrated with 
portraits, from Rochambeau’s to that of 
the retiring President Loubet (honorary 
member). The edition is Hmited to 350 
numbered copies. The French Society was 
rudely dispersed by the Revolution, and 
nothing was done to reanimate it till 1887. 
Then it sought to regain its place in the 
Order, but we are left to infer that it has 
not fulfilled the condition—‘‘whenever it 
shall permanently organize with a member- 
ship sufficient for the purpose.” This vol- 
ume may prove to contain the entire 
history of the Society. 

‘The Later Work of Titian,’ as dealt with 
in one of the most recent additions to the 
Newnes-Scribner “Art Library,” is that 
produced after 1540, or, if the traditiona! 


date of Titian’s birth be accepted, after | 
| the man and of his art is somehow con- 


that artist had reached his sixty-third year 
and when he and the Renaissance had 
grown old together. He had still thirty- 
six years of activity before him, but to see 
the work of that period assembled and sep- 
arated from what had gone before is almost 
to become an Oslerite. There is much in 
it that one must admire, but the pictures 
that one loves were nearly all produced 
earlier. There are imitations of Veronese 
and Tintoretto, as if our painter felt bound 
to eontest the laurels of his younger rivals; 
there is a growing pomposity and emphasis 
in composition; there is increasing tech- 
nical power coupled with deadness of feel- 
ing; there is an almost total absence of 
the pure joy in beauty which marked the 
painter of the so-called “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love.”” Finally, there is the evidence 
of commercialism in more than one can- 
vas, culminating in such an atrocity as 
“Philip the Second Dedicating his Son, Don 
Ferdinand, to Victory’’—a picture which 
he certainly acknowledged, and for which 
he claimed payment, but which it is dimi- 
cult to believe that he even designed. Oc- 
casionally, as in the Borghese ‘Education 
of Love,” he reverted to his earlier man- 
ner, as far as subject and treatment are 
concerned, but without the old spontaneity. 
It is in such strange and almost modern 
and impressionistic compositions as the 
Madrid “Entombment” that he is at his 
best. In these one feels the precursor of 
@ new art rather than the belated practi- 
tioner of an old one. A remarkable pic- 
ture of this period, and one of the most 
powerful if not in all respects one of the 
most agreeable, is Mrs. Gardner's ‘‘Eu- 
ropa.” Its absence from this collection 
of reproductions is to be regretted. 


Another issue of the same series is de- 
voted to the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ 
and the plates give a fair notion of the 
work of Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti, and the young Millais. Curious- 
ly enough, the earliest works of Rossetti, 
the only Pre-Raphaelite ones, are omitted. 
Certain inclusions in the list of illustra- 
tions are, however, harder to understand 
than the exclusions, and the prefatory 
text, by J. Ernest Phythian, gives us no 
light. Certain works by Gentile da Fabri- 
ano, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, Lippo Lippi, 
Mantegna, and Botticelli, together with 
the Ansidei Madonna, seem to answer no 
purpose here, unless it be to show what 
English Pre-Raphaelite work was not like. 
What it was most like is photography, 
and there can be little doubt that the Pre- 
Raphaelites, however unconsciously, were 








deeply influenced by the new discovery 
which was destined to show men how dif- 
ferent art is from nature. That the young 
enthusiasts should have thought the dif- 
ference a proof of the faultiness of art 
was natural enough Nowadays, so far 
from making art over after the pattern of 
photography, we are engaged in the equally 
hopeless task of trying to, make photog 
raphy an art. 

Ford Madox Hueffer’s ‘Holbein,’ in “The 
Popular Library of Art” (Duckworth-Dut 
ton), is agreeably written, gives a good 
summary of the little that is known of 
the life, and is justly appreciative of the 
painter. There is not much detailed critl- 
cism or analysis, and one iooks over the 
pages for detachable passages with some 
surprise at their rarity; but a picture of 


veyed to one, and one rises from the peru 
sal with a clearer notion of what it is that 
one has always admired. Holbein is emi 
nently reproducible, and the illustrations 
of the little volume are therefore more 
successful than ordinary, and come nearer 
to doing justice to the originals. The book 
is a worthy successor to its fellows In one 
of the best of the many series of popular 
books on art. 

A little work on the Philippines which 
has made no appeal to the general reader, 
yet which is worth the attention of every 
one interested in the subject, is a little 
‘History of the Philippines,’ prepared 
originally for use in the Philippine schools 
by Dr. David P. Barrows (American Book 
Co.). Dr. Barrows composed it at inter 
vals while he was superintendent of schools 
in Manila, and later chief of the Philippine 
Ethnological Survey; and, now that he is 
general superintendent of the Government 
schools, he does not feel like making his 
own book the textbook. This is really a 
pity, since it so nearly fills the needs 
of the Filipino, who has no historical out- 
look, inasmuch as it deals with Philip 
pine history in relation to that of th 
world at large. While subordinating the 
Philippine text and subordinating the 
events of Philippine history to the broader 
view, it at the same time affords the best 
brief survey of the history of the islands 
and the islanders themselves that has yet 
appeared in the English language. For 
this purpose it may be commended to all 
readers who seek something more than a 
mere string of chronicled events drawn 
from sources both authentic and unauthen- 
tic. 

‘Days of the Past,’ by Alexander Innes 
Shand (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is one of the 
innumerable collections of reminiscences 
which seem to have become the dominant 
note. of present-day literature. We have 
reached a point where no self-respecting 
person who has passed the age of sixty and 
has mingled to any extent in political, 
literary, or artistic society can quit the 
stage with propriety unless he has put on 
record everything within his recollection 
that can throw light on the history of his 
time. Unfortunately for their readers, the 
writers of these books do not always con- 
fine their lucubrations within such benefi- 
cent limits. Mr. Shand’s peculiar weakness 
is gastronomic. He delights to record his 
various experiences in eating and drink- 
ing, and is evidently proud of the adapta- 
bility of his taste and of his capacity to 
deal with the different kinds of meat and 
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drink he has encountered. On the other 
hand, his chapters on the changes in Lon- 
don and on Old Edinburgh, and his literary 
recollections, are both interesting and valu- 
able. He was for years on the staff of the 
London Times, and was also a contributor 
to the leading reviews, so that he made the 
acquaintance of many well-known people, 
and what he has to say about them is quite 
worth reading. 

Human nature is ever the same, and the 
cult of Napoleon has thousands of devotees, 
while Emerson and Goethe sink into com- 
parative obscurity. . From Prince Victor 
Napoleon with his priceless collection of 
heirlooms and relics, to the humble but 
proud possessor of a single and not indu- 
bitable Waterloo bayonet, the gradations 
are numerous; in these gradations Mr. H. 
M. Broadley occupies an honorable superior 
position. The catalogue of his collection, 
‘Collectanea Napoleonica,’ compiled and 
published in London by W. V. Daniell, is 
well turned out and agreeably illustrated, 
although his entries, especially of books 
and pamphlets, decidedly reveal the ama- 
teur. His strong point is undoubtedly au- 
tographs, in which his collection is about 


complete. In other respects completion is 


an impossible ideal; in England alone it is 
computed that 1,700 caricatures of Napoleon 
have been published, while of portraits and 


engravings illustrating his life M. Mayer of 
Paris believes that some 80,000 have ap- 
peared. Mr. Broadley is, however, decided- 
ly strong in caricatures, portraits, maps, 
and the catalogue will undoubtedly 
prove useful to collectors and students. It 
may be of interest to add that probably the 
finest collection of caricatures of Napo- 
leon at the present day is that of Mr. Latta 
of Philadelphia, and that our ambassador 
in Paris, Mr. McCormick, is the owner of 
the best collections of Napoleon 
portraits. 

‘Sveriges Bibliografiska Litteratur’ is the 
title of a work of which the first two in- 
stalments have accompanied the annual re- 
ports of the Royal Library at Stockholm 
for 1904 and 1905. They embrace the biblio- 
graphical literature proper, while the two 
remaining parts will be devoted to the lit- 
erature of libraries and archives, and to 
printing and the book trade. The compiler, 
Dr. J. A. Almquist, has, of course, had at 
his disposal a practically complete collec- 
tion of the literature of Sweden, and has 
certainly bestowed great care on the prep- 
aration; not only bibliographies in the 
strict meaning of the word, but everything 
that has any bibliographical bearing at all 
has been included. Bibliographical publi- 
cations of Swedes printed in other coun- 
tries and publications about Swedish litera- 
ture by foreign writers are enumerated, 
along with works printed in Sweden. Par- 
ticularly important is the inclusion of bi- 


etc., 


one of 


ographical dictionaries of special classes 
of men, and registers of officers of uni- 
versities and schools, which quite often 
contain lists of the publications of the 
writers they include. The only similar work 
of the same scope and comprehensiveness 
which has been published is Ottino and 
Fumagalli's ‘Bibliotheca’ Bibliographica 
Italica.’ 

The December (1905) number of the 


Nocial Tidskrift is accompanied by an in- 
dex to the first five volumes of that jour- 
nal, which depicts in a very succinct way 





the social movements in modern Sweden. 
A very large space is occupied by discus- 
sions of the various phases of the popular 
educational movement which has taken 
such a strong hold on the educated classes 
within the last ten years—the public-li- 
brary movement, public lectures, summer 
extension courses, etc. Other matters which 
have received attention are: laborers’ 
dwellings, the struggle between employers 
and employed, emigration, the treatment of 
the poor, codperution, the temperance ques- 
tion, social hygiene (e. g., the work against 
the spread of tuberculosis), ete. Social 
work has received a new impetus in Swe- 
den since the break with Norway. Many 
of the younger men especially feel that con- 
centration of efforts on the lines of social 
progress, and unification of the forces of 
the country towards a single aim, are more 
imperatively needed now than ever before, 
as was pointed out in an editorial in the 
Social Tidskrift last summer. 

The Geographical Journal for February 
contains our American mountaineer, Mrs. 
Fanny Bullock Workman's, account of her 
and Dr. Hunter Workman's record-break- 
ing ascent of the Himalaya. The main ob- 
ject of their expedition was the explora- 
tion of some glaciers near the Kashmir 
border, in the course of which she climbed 
a peak 22,568 feet high and her husband 
one 23,394 feet. A remarkable thing about 
these great altitudes was the sudden 
changes from heat to cold. At one camp 
the sun temperature at 1:30 Pp. M. was 170 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the heat was en- 
ervating, while by five it was freezing. 
Some interesting reproductions of photo- 
graphs and a map of the region are given. 
Other articles are upon the bathymetrical 
survey of the lochs of Scotland, the climat- 
ic features of the Pleistocene Ice Age, by 
Prof. A. Penck, and the English Ordnance 
Survey maps. In respect of these, Dr. F. 
J. Haverfield recommends that the ancient 
remains, earthworks, tumuli, ruins, etc., 
should be more fully and carefully put up- 
on the maps so as to make them a com- 
plete and accurate archzological record. 

The material development of Egypt is 
making remarkable progress, largely 
through the aid of foreign capital. In the 
last few years 119 companies with a cap- 
ital of $166,500,000 have been registered. 
This means an investment of $17 per head 
of the population, a figure which would be 
far larger were the many foreign banks 
and private companies included. Another 
indication of this industrial progress is 
the increased buying capacity of the peo- 
ple. Consul-General Morgan of Cairo says 
that up to the end of August the general 
imports were valued at nearly $5,000,000 
over and above those of last year, the 
largest increase being in cotton fabrics. 

In the Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, No. 290, a well-known German 
traveller, Robert Kirnberger, gives, on the 
basis of his own observations, a very in- 
structive account of the present and pros- 
pective French railroad from Algiers to 
the Sudan. The writer declares this to be 
a “riesiges Kulturwerk"” upon which the 
French have been for years quietly engaged, 
and which, when completed, will cope with 
the Cape to Cairo road in importance for 
the inner development of the Dark Conti- 
nent. He compares, also, its value as a 
factor in civilization with the roads con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific in this 





country. Supplementary to this, we find in 
the new series of the Beilage, No. 4, a full 
discussion of the projected and partly com- 
pleted three great transcontinental tele- 
graph lines of Africa—first and foremost 
the great Cape to Cairo line; then the line 
that is to cut through the heart of the 
Dark Continent from West to East, from 
the mouth of the Congo to Dar-es-Salam; 
and, thirdly, the Trans-Sahara line connect- 
ing the coasts of Algeria with the West 
African coasts. The exact status, pros- 
pects, and far-reaching importance of all 
these projects are given by the writer with 
a wealth of detail. 

The turning of temples into school build- 
ings is the latest and in some respects the 
most interesting manifestation of the pro- 
gress of education in China. At Hai Cheng, 
a city in southern Mantchuria, a normal 
school for the preparation of native teach- 
ers under the direction of two Japanese has 
been established in a famous temple to Con- 
fucius. At a recent visit to the city United 
States Consul-General Sammons was invited 
by the chief magistrate of the district to 
address the ninety-nine students, and they 
were greatly interested in what he told 
them of the method of conducting primary 
and grade schools in this country. They 
are being taught reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, and geography as well as physiolo- 
gy, history, and other high-school subjects. 
A Buddhist temple has been converted into 
an industrial school for carrying out mo@- 
ern prison-reform methods. Long-time 
prisoners are being taught to spin and 
weave, make wire lamp screens and other 
useful articles, and in addition to improve 
the roads and build drains. Magistrate 
Kuan has also organized a commercial club, 
to which the consul by invitation described 
American commercial methods; has made 
arrangements to open a school for Chinese 
girls in the Confucian temple, and_has or- 
dered a memorial to be,egrected t e late 
Rev. John McIntyre of Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, who served the best years 
of his life in the Mantchurian mission field. 

One of the consequences of the separation 
of Church and State in France is the fact 
that the theological faculties of Paris and 
Montpellier, the ablest representatives of 
independent and advanced theological schol- 
arship in the country, will lose their in- 
come from the State, which has amounted 
to almost 150,000 francs per annum. 
A review announces that the project of 
uniting the two faculties had, for reasons 
of tradition and local interests, been drop- 
ped, but that it had been found necessary 
to reduce the number of chairs, in the one 
case from ten to six, and in the other cage 
from eight to five. » wel 

Italy has recently lost one of its best 
scholars by the death of Dr. Severino Fer- 
rari, who died at the age of forty-nine in 
an insane asylum in Tuscany. As poet 
and critic Ferrari earned the pub- 
lic applause of Carducci. For a number 
of years he was a teacher in the women’s 
college in Florence. His reputation as a 
poet was established some twenty years ago 
when he published his “Bordatini.” 

In 1902 the New York University acquired 
the Hiibner collection of Classical Philology 
from Berlin, embracing 4,000 bound vol- 
umes and 3,000 pamphlets. It is proposed 
now to make a modest addition to it as 
& memorial to the late Dr. Howard Crosby, 
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who was Chancellor of the University (1870- 
81), Professor of Greek, founder of the 
Greek Club of New York, and one of the 
company of revisers of the translation of 
the New Testament. Dr. Crosby was a 
man of mark among the scholars and phil- 
anthropists of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He would have been eighty 
years of age on the 27th of February. Con- 
tributions, large or small, for the Howard 
Crosby memorial as above may be made 
to Prof. E. G. Sihler, or to Prof. Wm. E. 
Waters, University Heights, New York City. 


—The excellences of Mr. Albert H. 
Smyth’s ‘Life and Writings of Benjamia 
Franklin’ (Macmillan) begin to appear in 
the second volume. The carelessness 12 
previous texts is corrected, omitted par- 
agraphs are restored, and the notes are 
more full and useful. The prefaces to 
‘Poor Richard’ are, with some exceptions, 
printed, and a number of “characteristic” 
contributions to the Pennsylvania Gazctte 
take the place of certain essays which 
previous editors have accepted as Frank- 
lin’s on insufficient evidence. In one in- 
stance Mr. Smyth has traced the author 
of two of these rejected essays, and in 
other instances. he omits them because they 
are “dull and trivial.”” Internal evidence 
of authorship is usually an uncertain guide, 
and we fear some of the material included 
by the editor will be rejected by his suc- 
cessor. The omission of a letter to Col- 
den, containing an erroneous theory of 
the diurnal motion of the earth, because 
Franklin desired the letter not to be re- 
printed, offers a dangerous precedent, and 
would justify the omission of any indiscre- 
tion in theory or expression—a fault to 
which Sparks owes so much of his dis- 
repute as an editor. The “Dissertation 
on Liberty and Necessity” is also omitted, 
on the ground that to republish it would 
be an “injury and an offence to the mem- 
ory of Franklin.” It is certainly more 
proper to err in this direction than to ex- 
hume and to print the worst in the belicf 
that everything may be sacrificd to con'- 
pleteness. The contents of the volume are 
better reading for the changes and con- 
tain more of the real Franklin. The charm 
of the almanac prefaces is still to be feit. 
and the earliest known productions of his 
pen, the ‘Do Good Papers,’ were well worth 
recovering, since they prove the strong 
influence which the form of the Spectator 
essay exerted on the young journalist, 
persisting even when the frank material- 
ism of the almanac period had intervened. 
The lively characterization of Harvard 
College, the satire on elegies, the essay 
on “Shavers and Trimmers,” and the 
“Apology for Printers’’ are distinct gains. 
Franklin's scientific papers and his early 
ventures in public usefulness occupy a good 
part of the volume. The editor’s notes a'e 
excellent, but it is puzzling to know why 
the name of Jarman should have been e«- 
plained only on its third appearance, and 
why a reference to Whitefield (p. 234) is 
allowed to remain concealed in the initials 
only. The origin of the Polly Baker pa- 
per has baffled the efforts of Mr. Smyth to 
trace it. 


—In this connection may be mentioned 
some issues incident to Franklin exhibi- 
tions in various cities. Boston naturally 
leads with a list of exhibits and extracts 





from the Autobiography for use in the 
public schools—both the work of Lindsa; 
Swift. The New York Public Library 
Bulletin gives space to Bigelow’s theory 
of the authorship of the Shipley speech, 
and his account of a new statuette of 
Franklin; as well as to an excellent list of 
Franklin material in that library. The lat- 
ter includes a very valuable list of Frank- 
lin portraits “grouped under the various 
originals on which most of them are based” 
—a true procedure for scientific icon- 
ography—compiled by Mr. Frank Wei- 
tenkampf, Curator of the Print Depart- 
ment. It fills nearly thirty-eight pages. 
Duplessis takes the lead, as might have 
been expected, but the prints after 
Cochin, Martin, and Chamberlin are also 
very numerous. Mr. Weitenkampf dis- 
deserves the praise of a pioneer. The 
Grolier Club prints a catalogue of the por- 
traits, manuscripts, and medallions brought 
together by its members. As is usual, the 
number of good or unique impressions is 
large. 


—The two stately quarto volumes entitled 
‘Some of the Ancestors and Descendants of 
Samuel Converse, jr., of Thompson Parish, 
Killingly, Conn.; Major James Convers of 
Woburn, Mass.; the Hon. Heman Allen, 
M.C., of Milton and Burlington, Vt.; Capt 
Jonathan Bixby, sr., of Killingly, Conn.’ 
(Boston: Eben Putnam), cannot be regard- 
ed as exemplary genealogical editing. The 
actual compiler, Charles Allen Converse, 
will doubtless plead freedom from commer- 
cial restraint, as private liberality footed 
the bills of manufacture. This is evidenced 
as well by the extraordinary number of 
portraits (sometimes duplicated) in every 
generation (a very valuable feature), as by 
illustrations even of a dwelling house, farm 
buildings, the stock at pasture, and, final- 
ly, an old Convers chest. Not only the 
respective lines mentioned on the title 
page, but all the collateral, male and fe- 
male, are liable to be treated with a ful- 
ness often surpassing that of the leading 
families, who are thus so obscured that 
you cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Inventories, sheep earmarks, modern 
notices of weddings, funeral eulogies and 
lodge resolutions, Sheidon's expedition to 
Canada, Lamberton’s lost ship (1646), are 
plentifully and often wastefully introduced. 
In the end you may (if you have not had to 
pay for it) be thankful for what is thus 
pitchforked together rather than edited. 
Edward Convers came over with Winthrop 
in the Arbella, and was ferryman between 
Charlestown and Boston till 1640, when the 
privilege was made over to Harvard Col- 
lege. <A’ final e€ was assumed by Major 
James Converse, of the third generation, a 
stout Indian fighter. On the other hand, 
the descendants of Benjamin Converse, im- 
plicated in Shays’s rebellion, dropped the e. 
Sherman Converse first published Webster's 
Dictionary. Charles Crozat Converse, still 
living, has been musician and composer of 
wide popularity; inventor, lawyer, and 
manufacturer; proposed the pronoun thon 
(common gender), and got it incorporated 
in the vocabulary of the Standard Diction- 
ary, which has been amber to it. The 
Rev. Ambrose Converse, D.D., a Northern 
man with Southern principles, made his 
pro-siavery Philadelphia Christian Observer 
so “coppery” during the civil war that 
Seward suppressed it and arrested him. The 





Allen, Bixby, and Bishop families, treated 
in as many different appendixes, derive 
from Ipswich, Mass The assortment of 


queer female names in the Converse line 
Cindrella, Lenna, Polina, Celestia, ul- 
cenia, Celenda, for a few--is unparalleled 


in our observation 


—Essex County, New Jersey, possesses 


a park system second perhaps to none, ex 
cept the metropolitan system of Boston. It 
was established under a law passed in 1894 


for a temporary commission to obtain such 
information as might be necessary to en 

able the public to judge of the desirability 
of such a system for the county. The com 

mission, consisting of five members, of 
whom Mr. F. W. Kelsey was one, com 

pleted their work “in about half a year," 
instead of the two years allowed, and used 
less than half the appropriation for the 
purpose ($10,000) That commission de 

serves the greatest credit for the prompti- 
tude and efficiency with which it fulfilled 
its trust, and Mr. Kelsey is entitled to his 
full share as a most active and energetic 
member of it. A general law providing for 
a park system under control of a perman- 
ent commission passed the Legislature of 
New Jersey, “not a single vote having been 
recorded in either house against it,” and 
was approved March 5, 1895. It contained 
a referendum clause, and was sustained by 
the people at the general election, April 9, 
1895. Mr. Kelsey was appointed on the per 

manent commission, his term expiring in 
April, 1897, when Mr. George W. Bramhall 
was appointed to succeed him. During these 
two years Mr. Kelsey devoted a large share 
of his time to the work of the commission 
for which he deserves great praise He 
now professes to have written ‘A Complete 
History of the Inception and Development 
of the Essex County Parks of New Jersey’ 
(New York: J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co}, 
but it seems to us neither “complete” nor 
a “history.’”” He does not give the text of 
the laws under which the park system was 
established, nor the details in regard to 
the acquirement of lands, whether by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or gift—there is only 
one short reference to lands given, not a 
word about the fine gateway to the north- 
ern division of Branch Brook Park, pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert F. Ballantine. He 
does not give the history of the Heller liti- 
gation, nor the text of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court and Court of Errors and 
Appeals, sustaining the constitutionality 
of the Parkact; he bestows no commenda 

tion upon Mr. Alonzo Church for his long 
and faithful service as secretary, nor does 
he mention the names of the commission- 
ers who have died during their term of 
office. He gives abundant space to his own 
correspondence and to criticism of the com- 
mission and individual members of it, 
where their policy and views have not met 
with his approval. He has, however, gath- 
ered together much material which wil! 
greatly aid an unbiassed future historian 


—A rather unsatisfactory piece of bock- 
making is the edition of ‘In Memoriam, An- 
notated by the Author,’ just published by 
the Macmillan Co. In size and binding the 
volume simulates the well-beloved Golden 
Treasury series, from which it is distin- 
guished, however, by the lack of the fa- 
millar vignette title-page, as well as by 
less admirable printing. The look of the 
page is specially impaired by the use of 
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Roman numerals to mark the stanzas as 
well as the sections. In view of the uni- 
form shortness of the sections, this inno- 
vation in the text is of doubtful advantage. 
Of the editorial apparatus very little is 
new The “Introduction by the Editor,” 
which occupies some twenty-five pages, is 
(though there is nothing in the book to in- 


dicate it) merely the chapter on ‘In Me- 


moriam’ in the Memoir of Tennyson by 
his son, reprinted verbatim with a few 
omissions. In consequence, it follows that 


the three sections of the poem which ap- 
pear in the introduction as “unpublished” 
On general 
grounds, there is no objection 
to such warming-over of good material, but 
least, would have 
of the circum- 


have been in print since 1897. 
of course, 


meticulous readers, at 
welcomed some statement 


stances 


poet's own annotations to his 
which fill some score of pages at 
the back, are devoted to pointing out clas- 

Scriptural sources for specific 
to brief prose paraphrases of the 
abstract stanzas. We have, for ex- 
on the familiar section beginning: 


The 
poem 
sical and 
lines, oF 
more 
ample 


If Sleep and Death be truly one,"’ 
this eloquent gloss 


If the immediate life after death be only 
sleep and the spirit between this life and 
the next should be folded like a flower in a 
night slumber, then the remembrance of 
the past might remain, as the smell and 
color do in sleeping flowers; and in that 
the memory of our love would last as 


case 


true, and would live pure and whole within 
the spirit of my friend until it was un- 
folded at the breaking of the morn, when 
the sleep was over.” 

Along with a few bits of pregnant prose 
like this are some gratifying ex-cathedra 
explanations of certain puzzling allusions 
Thus, the “one clear harp of divers tones” 


is now discovered beyond a peradventure to 


be not St. Augustine's, as has been hitherto 
xenerally supposed, but Goethe's, “among 
whose last words,” says the note, “were 
these, ‘Von Aenderungen zu héheren Aen- 
derungen.’"’ And the “horned flood” which 


has evoked a good deal of fantastic exe- 
cesis, is explained as “between two prom- 
ontories.”” Yet even the notes of this stamp 
lack novelty, for the substance of nearly 


all of them was communicated by Tenny- 
son before his death both to the Rev. Alfred 
Giatty and to James Knowles, and was used 


by them in their commentaries on the poem 


GREENSLET'S LOWELL.—I 

James Rusaetl Lowell 
Hy Ferris Greenslet 
Mifflin & Co. 1905 
In preparing this volume, Mr 
has neglected no source of information and 
enlightenment, whether from books or from 


His Life 
Boston 


and Work 
Houghton, 


Greenslet 


persons. He has vivified his portrait by con- 
sulting Lowell's surviving friends—first and 
foremost, a8 a matter of course, Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton; and has availed himself, 
also, of all the “oral tradition” which must 


soon entirely vanish. He has not only pos- 
essed himself au fondot Lowell's own works 
and of biographies such as Mr Scudder's 


and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale's, but 


he has gathered all the stray notices, Eng- 
lish and American, and the scattered hints 
which furnish minute and life-like touches. 
He has examined, for instance, the anno- 
tations in Lowell's own band of the vol- 





umes which he presented to the Harvard 
Library; and he prints for the first time 
Emerson's verses read on Lowell's for- 
tieth birthday—a most penetrating and 
characteristic sketch. From all this em- 
barrassing pile of riches he has extract- 
ed what is essential and characteristic with 
the most delicate skill and judgment. The 
juice and marrow of Lowell's life and work 
and character are here decanted into a lit- 
tle volume of 300 pages. In condensing, 
moreover, the lineaments of life have been 
neither distorted nor obliterated. On the 
contrary, even compared with Mr. Scudder’s 
excellent and intimate biography, framed 
upon a much wider and more leisurely 
scale, it must be admitted that this little 
volume is thoroughly alive, and as far as 
possible from a hortus siccua. 

Within its limits no one need attempt to 
revise or improve on it. It will remain, 
we believe, a definitive and final biograpby. 
The reviewer may, if he choose, feel that 
legitimate resentment which is natural to- 
ward the man who has said our say before 
us, anticipating all our judgments and 
“conveying”’ the apposite quotations he may 
have marked for his own. Or he may feel 
a reasonable complacency that his conclu- 
sions for years are here neatly and per- 
fectly expressed, and his surmises confirm- 
ed, by one who must in future be reckoned 
an authority in his craft. For it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly of Mr. Greens- 
let’s performance. In addition to an un- 
usually ample literary outfit, he possesses 
the critic’s instinct and insight, and his al- 
most unfailing touchstone. 

In glancing over the record of Lowell’s 
life, we are struck by the great variety of 
his activity, and by the weight and quality 
of his achievement. It is an extraordinary 
distinction that a critic and man of let- 
ters, who may be compared with some great 
names in England or France—a poet, also, 
of genuine gifts—should have lived so elose 
to his fellow-men and to the great currents 
of the world as to make an ambassador at 
once brilliant, serviceable, and discreet. In 
spite of his bookishness, in spite of being 
tied to a professor's chair for many years, 
he remained, to use his own phrase, a “real 
man.” “Fine as is his written work,” said 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, “his unwritten work is 
finer still.” Mr. Greenslet appraises with 
his usual justness and accuracy the value 
of Lowell's services as a professor. “He 
was never quite a scholar in the German 
sense, nor even in the modern academic 
sense.” In spite of multifarious read- 
ing and learning, and partly because of his 
reliance on a facile memory, he was capa- 
ble here and there of little slips. In his 
“Shakespeare Once More” he alludes to 
Orestes’s nurse in the “Agamemnon”’—an 
ancient Gamp who belongs solely to the 
“Choephorm”’; and he does this immedi- 
ately after a full profession of faith in the 
standards of the classics. Mr. Greenslet 
points out also a little nest of errors and 
inadvertences contained in a footnote to the 
essay on Spenser. But even such peccadil- 
loes are certainly not characteristic of the 
learned reviewer of “The Library of Old 
Authors’; they are exactly the kind of un- 
pardonable crimes which it is now the first 
business of the critic or the philologist to 
hunt down and detect, and which are suff- 
clent to damn an otherwise meritorious 
plece of work. 

Genius is scarcer than scholarehfp, and 





the English were quite right when they cov- 
eted Lowell for a professorship of English 
literature at Oxford. A university does well 
occasionally to catch and cage a genius, 
who may never be fully broken and har- 
nessed to the work of a plough-horse; for 
genius fertilizes by contagion, and the best 
of a student’s work is that which he is in- 
spired to do himself. And Lowell certainly 
impressed the imagination. If you met him 
in the class-room, you submitted to the 
charm and bonhomie of a manner without 
pose or affectation, without a trace of the 
pedant or the pedagogue; if you listened to 
his lectures, you followed the fascination of 
their brilliant flights, but had not the heart 
to stenograph them in cold blood; if you 
met him on horseback in the street, you 
were sure that the steed he rode was nameg 
Pegasus. In an atmosphere indigo-colored 
with blue laws, there was a sense of eman- 
cipation in sitting under a professor who 
refused to appraise over-nicely the omni- 
present examination paper, and had no 
“realizing sense’ of the impropriety of 
wearing on Sunday a coat which was not 
“black, with buttons of the same color.” 
One felt the same thrill when Agassiz vio- 
lated the Jaws of the universe by visibly 
smoking a cigar in the college yard. Lowell 
never took kindly to the professor’s gown; 
in his letters he frequently fumes and re- 
calcitrates against it, and misdoubts his 
vocation to the garb. Yet the poet and the 
man of letters stirred young imaginations 
and opened wide horizons; for, of all peo- 
ple, young men are the last to live by 
bread alone. 

Two features come out strikingly from 
the confessional of Lowell’s letters—his 
constant aspirations and yearning for 
poetic fame, and the constant recur- 
rence of a sense that he is a poet 
manqgué. He is always just about to 
satisfy his own standards, and he never 
really does. In his youth he could say, 
“If I have any vocation, it is for verse; if 
I prose, it is invita Minerva.” But in later 
life, even after writing his Commemoration 
Ode, there is a frequent strain of disap- 
pointment: “Like a boy I mistook my ex- 
citement for inspiration—I am ashamed of 
having been tempted into thinking I could 
write poetry.” Lowell was, in the main, an 
excellent critic—he was sometimes a care- 
ful critic of himself, as we may see in his 
interesting remarks in the Commemoration 
Ode and in the variants which he furnished, 
with many wavering codicils, to the little 
poem entitled “Phebe.” It is wise, then, to 
listen respectfully to the opinion of such 
an expert, or even to his instinctive self- 
distrust; it is possible that these may coin- 
cide, measurably, with the judgment of pos- 
terity. That he had a highly sensitive and 
poetic temperament goes without saying. In 
the fresh days of his youth he confesses 
“the balancing of a yellow butterfly over a 
thistle-blossom was spiritual food and long- 
ing for a whole forenoon.” What is the rea- 
son, then, of the failure of this Words- 
worthian to reach his ambitions? There 
are always ingenious explanations which 
satisfy his own mind—the distractions of 
his editorial duties, his professor's gown, 
“which estranges the Muse,” or the want of 
a continuous “diet of bee-bread.” The 
poet, he thinks, should be fed exclusively 
on poetry; the Muse bears no rival. This is 
partly true. Keats and Shelley and Tenny- 
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son were poets, and nothing but poets; 
they never laid aside their singing-robes. 
Yet Goethe remained a poet while feeding 
his mind on many other things besides 
poetry. Diet will not change a lark or a 
nightingale into an eagle. No surfeit of 
nectar and ambrosia would have trans- 
formed Gray into a Milton, nor Longfellow 
into a Shelley. In the firmament of the 
poets the distinction between satellites and 
suns is very marked and constant; there is 
no interchange between the different orders 
and magnitudes. Mr. Matthew Arnold com- 
plained, as Lowell did, that the distractions 
of his life kept him out of his due heritage 
with the immortals; and he had much more 
reason than Lowell—he was an overloaded 
man, shamefully burdened with the daily 
drudgery of his examination papers. If he 
had been freed from this treadmill, he 
would have written more poems; yet the 
poems would have been of much the same 
quality. 

Unlike Arnold, whose small and care- 
fully sifted volumes reveal some veins of 
pure gold, Lowell obscured his gift by per- 
mitting himself to print a considerable 
bulk of verse which has little or no title 
to the name of poetry. He improvised 
with a rush, and he published unhesitating- 
ly his improvisation. Hence he is his own 
chief detractor. Some unquestionable poets 
have been Rhadamanthine in their self- 
judgment: Gray, for example, and Tenny- 
son, rejected ruthlessly and fastidiously 
many gem-like stanzas which did not fit 
exactly in their place. Lowell did not prac- 
tise this kind of self-denial; and so the 
torrent of his fluent verse inundates and 
almost drowns the dearest object of his 
ambition. As a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, he required an anthology. The half 
(perhaps the third) of what he printed is 
far better than the whole; and this Mr. 
Greenslet quite truthfully observes. We 
should agree, in the main, with the selec- 
tion which he proposes. Some _ shorter 
pieces, such as “Invita Minerva,” “Phebe,” 
and “‘Turner’s Old Téméraire,” are the 
spontaneous offspring of a single mood or 
idea, and they create felicitously a kindred 
mood in the reader. They are of one piece, 
and produce a net impression; they waken 
an echo in the mind or heart as the music 
of a song might, or the stroke of a distant 
bell. The language, too, and the rhythm 
are as pure and harmonious as the concep- 
tion. The same thing may be said with 
some reserves for the “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” which Mr. Greenslet dissects very 
prettily and instructively. These are the 
pieces which we may call Attic, and to 
which it would be churlish and unreason- 
able to refuse the name of poetry. They 
are free from Lowell's foibles, his facile 
imperfections, his intrusive learning, his 
over-moralizing, his freakishness, his ten- 
dency to dart hither and thither after the 
will-o’-wisp of his fancy or humor. 

As to the Odes, we confess ourselves 
more dubious, and perhaps heretical. Low- 
ell loved to soar in the ode, and he af- 
fected especially that artificial form of it 
which is remotely Pindaresque. He gives 
reasons sufficient to his own mind why, if 
an ode is to be recited, this form should 
be preferred. In any shape, however, the 
epideictic ode is a perilous venture. It re- 
quires a very high and sustained tempera- 
ture of the fine frenzy to fuse and inspire 
it with the poetic glow, to purge it from 











the dross and slag of learned allusion or 
prosaic expressions and reminiscence. A 
very few—Milton, Gray, Shelley, and their 
select company—reach this flery ether. 
They bear us entranced and intoxicated 
upon a wing so strong and steady that it 
leaves no fear of falling to the hard, pro- 
saic earth. The remainder provoke trying 
and invidious comparisons. In the Com- 
memoration Ode, Lowell wrote under the 
tension of strong feeling for a personal 
bereavement, he wrote with an afflatus 
which “left him lean”; yet we believe that 
certain stanzas might be turned without 
loss into impassioned prose. On the other 
hend, the “Biglow Paper” (No. X.) which 
covers in part the same ground, contains 
to our mind more genuine poetry; it ex- 
presses more simply and poignantly the 
stress of emotion which charged the at- 
mosphere of that period; compared with 
this natural and affecting utterance, is it 
hypercriticism to say that the Ode seems 
somewhat artificial and academic? 

The ‘Biglow Papers,’ indeed, though 
Lowell himself would have been loath to 
own it, were by far the most important 
asset which he left in verse. In them, he 
had plenty of elbow-room, and he express- 
ed with freedom and naturalness almost 
every side of himself. Hosea Biglow was a 
delicious invention, and, behind his mask, 
spoke all that was strongest in the endow- 
ment of his creator—humor, eloquence, 
mother-wit, and shrewd sense, the sara 
indignatio—all the elements of powerful 
satire, and, when the mood fitted, a strain 
of genuine pathos or poetry. Hosea's 
lingo, too, had a tang and piquancy which 
those who knew it as vernacular could 
savor most. It was said that Lowell him- 
self dropped into it in moments of aban- 
don. The Papers were, in their way, a 
felicitous and unique ftrouraille; nothing 
more distinctively American was ever 
written. Add to all this their downright 
effectiveness, for they condensed and re- 
inforced the highest sentiment and con- 
science of the time, and became a heavy 
battery on the side of freedom and public 
morals. That they are petitical and ex- 
pressed in a lingo, dooms them, of course, 
to eventual decay. They require a glossary 
and an historical commentary, even now, 
and must retire sometime to the shelf of 
the student; but, notwithstanding the fa- 
tigue of a vanishing dialect, their humor 
will long give them salt and savor; their 
quotable sayings have become proverbs 
which still “flit upon the lips of men,” and 
will continually lead back readers to the 
mine from which such brilliants emerged 


TWO STATE HISTORIES 


Rhode Island: A Study in Separatism. By 
Irving Berdine Richman. (American Com- 
monwealths.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1905. Pp. xil., 396. 

Louisiana: A Record of Expansion. By 
Albert Phelps. (American Common- 
wealths.) Same publishers. 1995. Pp. 
x., 412. 


To write a satisfactory history of an 
American commonwealth is not, one may 
suppose, in respect to most of them at 
least, a task easily performed. In too many 
cases the particular commonwealth is little 
more than a geographical expression, and 
ite bietory ie, like its physiograpby, apn !n- 
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distinguishable part of the history of the 
whole country, or at best of a large section 
of it. Commonly, therefore, the authér !s 
presented at the outset with the unpalat- 
able alternative of telling a purely local 
story which is not for the most part of 
any general importance, or of sketching the 
history of the nation, with an occasional 
aside to remind the reader that the com- 
monwealth in question made a part of it 
In the former case thete are few States 
which, like the English county, present con- 
ditions that enable the author to find con 
solation in antiquarian research, and sone 
whose story centres in an ancient town with 
a century or more of vital historic life lying 
embedded somewhere in the Middle Age. 
If, on the other hand, the alternative ap- 
peais to present a comparatively easy solu- 
tion for the author, the editors are in 
danger of offering to the public a series in 
which the duplication is excessive 

The two volumes named above, almost 
simultaneously issued from the press,, may 
be profitably considered together, inasmuéh 
as they present, each with certain modifica 
tions, the opposite methods of meeting the 
dilemma just now suggested. They are, it 
may be added, peculiarly adapted to such 
a consideration, because two more attrac- 
tive subjects than Rhode Island and Louls- 
jana could not well be found in the whole 
range of commonwealths, or two that are 
wider asunder in origin and character. Bach 
had more than a century of life before en- 
tering the Union; one finds its origin in 
Latin Catholic civilization, the other in 
English Protestant civilization 

Of these two methods Mr. Richman has 
adopted the first. He has told the story o7 
Rhode Island with the briefest pormible ex- 
cursions into the larger fleld of national or 
international affairs. That he bas taken 
this course is doubtless due to the [act 
that for him Rhode Island embodies a cer- 
tain principle, the elucidation of which 
should furnish a unity that would be lack- 
ing in the case of another State. What that 
principle is, is well known to those who 
are familiar with his previous work on the 
early history of Rhode Isiand; and how he 
has sought to project it into the later 
period will be clear from the summary 
which closes the present wok 


“The history of Rhode Island has been 
sketched in three parts: the part Agricul- 
ture and Separatism embracing the period 
1636 to 1689; the part Commerce and Co- 
operation embracing the period 1690 to 1763; 
and the part Unification and Manufactures 
embracing the period 1764 to the present 
day. The last two parts are important as 
indicating the course of industrial develop- 
ment, and as revealing separatism in its 
deep power of survival. But it is the first 
part that is most important. It compre- 
hends the time when Rhode Island alone 
among commonwealths exemplified the 
two leading ideas of Christianity and the 
Reformation—the two leading ideas of mod- 
ern life and progress; the idea of Soul 
Liberty or Freedom of Conscience in reiig- 
ion; and the idea of the Rights of Man in 
politics’ (p. 342) 


To this most important part, Mr. Rich- 
man, nevertheless, gives but 65 pages out of 
a total of 345. His own justification for 
this course is the fact that he has already 
treated the early period somewhat elabo- 
rately in a work that appeared a few years 
since, and “it is largely the object of the 
present work,” he tells us, “to point out 
the influence of separatism in determining 
the course of events. . during the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” One 
may suggest, however, that the present vol. 
ume is intended to appeal to another 
class of readers than the earlier work on 
Rhode Island origins; and the reviewer, at 
least, can hardly resist the conclusion that 
nothing would have been lost had the later 
period been shortened to permit of a more 
extended account of the time when Rhode 
Island “exemplified the two leading ideas of 
modern life and progress.” Certain it is 
that the influence of “separatism in deter- 
mining the course of events during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries” hardly 
suffices to secure that unity of narrative 
which is highly desirable in a book address- 
ed to the general public. Further, one fre- 
quently feels that the author’s general the- 
ory is being put to a severe strain, as, for 
example, where separatism is made re- 
sponsible for ‘the politics of the State, both 
legitimate and debased” (p. 312). For pres- 
ent-day citizens of the State, the idea will 
doubtless have something of consolation in 
it, to say the least. But if the general the- 
ory is sometimes a little hard pressed, it 
nevertheless serves to furnish us with a 
suggestive treatment of many phases of 
later Rhode Island history. 

In his brief sketch of the “Age of Roger 
Williams’’ Mr. Richman again emphasizes 
the proposition that was fundamental in 
his ‘Rhode Island: Its Making and its Mean- 
ing,” namely, that Rhode Island, in the sev- 
enteenth century, stood for individualism 
(p. 61). That is well enough, but. when it 
is added, in explanation of individualism, 
“rights of man as a being responsible pri- 
marily to God and not to the community,” 
one is conscious of a certain confusion of 
thought. If by “individualism” is meant 
merely a certain extension of the sphere of 
individual freedom from State control, it is 
true that modern civilization is character- 
ized by individualism; but in that case the 
difference between modern civilization and 
mediwval civilization—if the latter is what 
Mr. Richman has in mind—is a difference in 
degree rather than In principle. But if by 
individualism is meant the abstract prin- 
ciple, then it is not true that modern civ- 
ilization rests upon individualism; for in- 
dividualism in this sense means anarchy. 
The modern State suppresses with a ruth- 
less hand whatever individual action it con- 
siders harmful to the State. That the mod- 
ern State is not endangered by the same 
amount of individual freedom that would 
have Massachusetts theo- 
eracy, does not change the principle upon 
which they both rested. Nor can it be said 


endangered the 


that modern civilization accepts the idea 
that man is a being “responsible primarily 
to God and not to the community.” Indeed, 
if there is one conception that is just now 
winning ite way, we should say that it is 
precisely the principle that the individual 


will must be subordinated to the will of the 
community. 

Mr. Phelps, adopting, as we have said, 
the opposite method, has resolutely seized 
upon the period previous to the admission 
of Louisiana into the Union as the import- 
ant one, and even here he bas excluded lo- 
cal history save in so far as it made a part 
of the general history of the Southwest. 


More than one-half of the book is given to 
this period. Here is retold—admirably, in- 
deed—the familiar story of early exploration 
aod settlement, Mississippi Bubble, Spanish 





control and reorganization, international] in- 
trigue, recession and Burr conspiracy. Much 
of this has already been told in other num- 
bers of the series, much of it will doubt- 
less be told again in future numbers. The 
remainder of the book is executed on the 
same plan. From 1815 to 1860 one loses 
sight of Louisiana almost entirely in the 
interesting discussion of the political and 
economic troubles leading to secession, 
while the three concluding chapters consti- 
tute essentially a commentary on the Civil 
War and Reconstruction from the Southern 
point of view. 

The result is a narrative exhibiting unity 
and coherence, and dealing with large events 
in a large way. Partly because of a for- 
tunate subject, partly because of a method 
to which the subject lends itself admirably, 
partly because of a first-hand familiarity 
with his material; Mr. Phelps has given us 
one of the best of the Commonwealths his- 
tories. While the later period is touched 
upon suggestively, if not with satisfactory 
detachment, it is the treatment of the ear- 
lier period that gives value to the book. 
The account of the history of Louisiana 
down to 1731, and of the Spanish reorgani- 
zation and control, is excellent. On the 
subject of international intrigue between 
1789 and 1800, Mr. Phelps is well informed, 
and if the story at this point is not alto- 
gether clear, the reader should remember 
that the period presents an exceedingly 
complex series of events to disentangle. 
If the constitutional] importance of the de- 
bates centring about the treaty of 1803 is 
not set forth as satisfactorily as might 
have been expected in view of the exhaus- 
tive treatment of that question by Henry 
Adams, there is a certain recompense in the 
admirable description of conditions in the 
Territory which Mr. Phelps has given us in 
this connection. In dealing with the al- 
leged Burr conspiracy, the author has fol- 
lowed, with some needed caution, the ex- 
cellent work of Mr. McCaleb. With slavery 
Mr. Phelps has, necessarily, much to do. 
He has discussed it from what is common- 
ly known as the Southern point of view. 
That slavery, from the earliest period, was 
an economic necessity; that slave legisla- 
tion, originating in the Code Noir, was 
essentially humane; that the evils of slav- 
ery were greater for the white race than 
for the black; that these evils lay in the 
danger to “racial integrity’; that the South 
perceived this danger and was more inter- 
ested in preserving racial integrity than in 
perpetuating slavery; that there was, after 
the war, no “negro” problem not made by 
the discontented mulatto and the white pol- 
iticlan which the “white man unhampered 
and the negro uninfluenced” could not easi- 
ly have settled—these, we take it, are the 
main points of Mr. Phelps’s discussion. 
These statements invite comment, but 
space is wanting. 





SUNDRY NOVELS. 

A Renegade, and Other Tales. By Martha 
Wolfenstein. Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. 

The Bride of a Day. By R. B. and Doro- 
thea Townshend. London: George Allen. 

The Purple Land. By W. H. Hudson. Dut- 
ton. 

The Sage-Brush Parson. By A. B. Ward. 
. Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 





Vrouw Grobelaar and her Leading Cases. 
By Perceval Gibbon. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 


On the Field of Glory. By Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. Translated from the Polish 
original by Jeremiah Curtin. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


‘A Renegade’ presents to us a number of 
Gentile sinners and Jewish saints in the 
setting of far-away Bohemia. The scene 
and the subject are beyond the first-hand 
criticism of most readers, but a compari- 
son with Zangwill’s stories makes us won- 
der whether Martha Wolfenstein does not 
see the Gass in rather too roseate a light. 
However, we need not quarrel with the 
characterization if the stories were only 
interesting; but they are not. They are 
of the disappointing kind that begins with 
spirit and ends tamely, often concluding 
with a piece of forced pathos that produces 
actual irritation. The one simple love 
story, “Dovid and Resel,”’ is the best of 
a poor bunch. 

‘The Bride of a Day’ introduces us to 
New Mexico in the fifties, and is a reada- 
ble story of romance and adventure. The 
element of love is supplied by the mar- 
riage of a Cornish gold-digger with a 
captive Navajo girl, a marriage primarily 
suggested by him in order to prevent her 
compulsory return to the reservation of 
‘her tribesmen. The adventure consists in 
the efforts made by the tribesmen to get 
and retain possession of her, though it 
needs no prophet to see from the beginning 
that their savage cunning will be finally 
foiled. In style, plot, and character the book 
is on a respectable level of commonplace. 

Mr. Hudson’s ‘The Purple Land’ is pri- 
marily a book of natural history. Even 
if we did not know of the author’s other 
works, ‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ ‘Birds 
and Man,’ etc., all later in date than the 
original edition of the volume now before 
us, we should quickly realize that the chief 
interests of this would-be novelist lie in 
the wild flowers and birds of the Uruguay 
which he describes. The story is con- 
structed out of a series of scenes at differ- 
ent estancias in the course of the hero’s 
journey in search of work. There is in 
every house a woman, generally a fascinat- 
ing one, but the writer would have us 
know that his marked preoccupation with 
pretty women is only a part of his ‘‘great 
love for the beautiful: sunsets, wild flow- 
ers, especially verbenas, and beyond every- 
thing the rainbow.” This strange conca- 
tenation is typical of the whole book, 
where travels, native stories, flirtations, a 
revolution, a prisoner’s escape, a girl's 
flight from an unwelcome lover, are all 
strung so loosely together that sustained 
interest is impossible. The real point of 
the volume seems to be in the concluding 
paragraph of the last chapter but one: 
“Farewell, beautiful land of sunshine and 
storm, of virtue, and of crime; 
may the blight of our superior civilization 
never fall on your wild flowers or the 
yoke of our progress be laid on your herds- 
mena.” This sentiment reminds us forcibly 
of school debating societies, where the 
superiority of Barbarism over Civilization 
is apt to be carried by a large majority. 
But it is sweet, even if somewhat cloying, 
to read a lover’s rhapsodies, and this ar- 
dent outpouring of devotion for the Banda 
Oriental will give pleasure to all unskepti- 
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It is hard to determine whether the real 
hero of ‘The Sage-Brush Parson’ is the par- 


son himself or Jack Perry, the devoted if | 


somewhat blasphemously inclined saloon- 
keeper. But from the time Clement 
Vaughan, in his long, clerical coat and Ne- 
vada sombrero—a concession to the new 
country of his adoption—steps from the 
train into an enveloping cloud of alkali 
dust, his fortunes and adventures hold one’s 
unflagging interest. A. B. Ward, the non- 
committal name upon the title-page, might 
be the person relating his own experiences, 
or a participant in the scenes depicted, so 
vivid are the descriptions, so intimate the 
apparent knowledge of life in a rough min- 
ing community, where all is sharply accen- 
tuated, and softening gradations of color 
are not needed in painting social combi- 
nations. Three or four tales of equal length, 
made up with the usual proportions of pad- 
ding, might have been evolved from the 
material used in this story so lavishly. 
Every sentence tells, every chapter is a 
necessary step toward the consummation, 
every scene has its inevitable place in that 
unfolding of motive and character which 
abounds in the narrative almost as much 
as constant action. From the arrival of the 
parson at Eureka, the scene of his devoted 
attempts at uplifting the heterogeneous in- 
habitants, until he disappears into the des- 
ert in the final chapter, there to regain 
himself and his poise, the current of the 
story moves too swiftly to allow of laying 
the book down until completed. “Gathering 
a Congregation” and “Charley Davenport's 
Funeral” must actually have occurred, in 
some form, somewhere; and hardly less 
real are “Fairy Fingers,” ““‘The Debate,”’ 
and “Sobering-Off a District Attorney.” 
Katharine Chisholm furnishes the off- 
setting grace, the refinements of gentle liv- 
ing, in this rough community, and in the 
beautiful home on Richmond Hill the young 
preacher finds rest and inspiration. But 
the touches of humor continually cropping 
out are still more invigorating to the read- 
er, even casting a relieving gleam upon the 
sombre chapters relating to the trial, the 
death-watch, and the reprieve. The style 
is crisp, virile, incisive; and although there 
may be suggestions of Bret Harte, per- 
haps even of ‘The Virginian’ here and 
there, this is yet a new story, strongly told, 
with a character all its own. 

In ‘Vrouw Grobelaar’ lies waiting a genu 
ine sensation for the lover of short stor- 
ies. Unless the reviewer is at fault, they 
will recall to the reader the hour wherein 
he tasted his first Maupassant, and that 
other hour when the new Kipling swam 
into his ken. In the Boer Country of 
Africa there is a field rich in material. :f 
more barbarous material than that of 
France and more limited than that ot 
India, it still comprises its owa folk-lore, 
its owf animal-lore and legend, the sav- 
agery of primitive tribes, the tragedies of 
clashing civilization and barbarism, and, 
most characteristically of all, the creepy 
transition from the beast to the human. 
We have been made familiar with Africa’s 
animal traditions of late, and have per- 
haps found them more interesting and tu- 
structive than entertaining. Stories of 


African pioneering, agriculture, and war 
have been freely granted us—good storics, 
too. But Mr. Gibbon has suddenly de- 
the African conte, masterly in 


veloped 





form, in manner, in outcome. 
episodes of great beauty, climaxes of great 
skill, moments of great horror, but rare- 
ly an inartistic moment, never a tedious 
one 

Vrouw Grobelaar, who tells the stories, 
has a diction of surprising variety for a 
woman who could neither read nor write. 
If blemishes in the book are to be 
hunted for, here is perhaps one—that the 
excellent Vrouw at times speaks Steven- 
sonian, and anon practises Hewlettry. Pos- 
sibly nothing less would have conveyed the 
full aroma of “her leading cases.” The 
story never suffers; the Vrouw does, a 
little, as a portrait, yet very little, since 
her personality is strong, and rises dis 
tinct and self-asserting to where beyond 
these voices of preciosity there is peace, 
the peace of consistency. “The muscle- 
rippled skin of him” does not undo the 
real Vrouw as disclosed in her maxim that 
“Garlic is a thing you must not play with; 
like sin, you can never undo it, what- 
ever forgiveness you win’; or her discov 
ery that “when a man meets a rebuff with 
silence and dignity, he is aging.”’ 
The Vrouw is a creation. She suggests. 
possibly, not a person so much ag the 
solidified experience of her world unspo-- 
ted by knowledge of any other. Marvellous 
are the stories she tells. The little Katje 
who hears and flouts them flutters Iike a 
red poppy through the pages. She and 
the Vrouw’s weird quips furnish the need- 
ed pin-points of light in the prevailing 
sternness,even awesomeness, of the stories. 
They make the blood curdle, but it is a 
legitimate curdle, accompanied by assent 
and admiration. 

Whoever has read and liked Sien- 
kiewicz’s trilogy of historical romance 
is advised to read ‘On the Field of Glory.’ 
There is the family likeness of authorship, 
and there is even an actual echo of the 
names made familiar in those books. It 
may also attract new readers to know 
that this is not a novel of battles, bul of 
the unsettled times preceding the second 
great siege of Vienna by the Turks. There 
is the more leisure, therefore, for love- 
making and home-scenes; there is the au- 
thor’s witty sympathy—his characteris- 
tic note—and there are militarism and 
ferocities enough, Mars knows, to boot. 
The story treats chiefly of the adventures 
of certain doughty knights, nobles, and 
clericals who rescue a fair damsel from 
perils of the wolf and the wicked human 
monster, and, having rescued, deliver her 
over safely to her own true love. Trite as 
this outline appears, there is nothing trite 
in the experiences of the pretty Anulka 
and her devoted friends, of whom one of 
the foremost is Father Voynoski. A 
mighty warrior in his day, the comrade of 
Pan Michael of glorious fame, he has now, 
after many hard fights and bitter sorrows, 
turned priest. He believes that war is 
abhorrent to Heaven—except a war against 
Turks; for in such case, reasons he, “God 
put the Polish people on horseback, and 
turned their breasts eastward; by tbat 
same act He showed them His will and 
their calling.” Next in zeal for the 
beleaguered Anulka and for all Christian 
conflict come the four brothers, Bukoyem- 
ski, of whom the priest truly says, “Tne 
Bukoyemskis are the Bukoyemskis.” Named 
for the Evangelists, Mateush, Marek, 
Lukash, Yan, they go galloping through the 


There are 








romance in brotherly love and brotherly 
squabbles, drinking, biubbering, slashing 
slaying, praying, clowns of speech, thun 
derbolts of action. They make themselves 
derided, feared, and in the end well-liked 
by their fellow-countrymen 
reader followe—at an Anglo-Saxon dis 
tance. They are as stirring in their way 
as the author’s immortal! Zagloba was iu 
his. Anulka is as charming as Sienkiewlcs 
alone (one ig tempted to say) can make 
the heroine of gory romanc« 
good flash-light 
lines, “The whole house was filled w 
her, and wherever she showed her little 
confident nose and her young gladsome 
eyes, delight and smiles followed.” The 
closing scene is a panorama of gorgeous 
color, when King John Sobieski marshals 
his troops before his queen, as they are 
about to move on to Vienna. The pages 
palpitate with the color, glitter and swing 
of the great army. The climax is reached 
when the hussars march by in their steel 
armor, inlaid with gold, on their shoulders 
wings, “in which the feathers, even when 
moving slowly, made that sound heard in 
forests among the branches."’ Anulka cries 
farewell to her newly-wedded husband as 
he turns his iron-covered head toward hor. 
Gladly would she have changed to a swal 
low to perch on his shoulder or the flag 
of his lance, and go with him to the Field 
of Glory. “She would not have stopped 
for one twinkle to calculate.” 

Thetranslation is made with Mr. Curtin's 
accustomed brilllancy, flecked by an or- 
casional’ blur like “shady eyelashes,” “to 
milden the pain”’—more expressive thao 
idiomatic. 


whom tlie 


There is a 


portrait of her in the 


A FLASHLIGHT NATURALIST 


With Flash-Light and Rifle: Photographing 
by Flash-Light at Night the Wild Animal 
World of Equatorial Africa. By C. © 
Schillings. Translated and abridged by 
Henry Zick, Ph.D. Harper & Brothers 
Pp. xiv., 421. 1905. q 


Flashlights in the Jungle: A Record of 
Hunting Adventures and of Studies in 
Wild Life in Equatorial East Africa. By 
Cc. C. Schillings. Translated by Frederic 
Whyte, with an introduction by Sir H 
H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., EK.C.B. Illus 
trated with 302 of the Author's “untouch 
ed" photographs taken by day and night 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Pp. xxxii., 782 
1906. 


Wonderful tales of adventure are not un-' 
common in the literature pertaining to 
explorations and exploits in the Dark Con- 
tinent, and hair-breadth escapes from the 
very jaws of death are not only pictured in 
words, but frequently rendered all the more 
vivid by illustrations. Not a few of those 
who thus relate their tales of adventure, 
their lion hunts, their elephant hunts, their 
tiger hunts, etc., have never seen these 
animals alive except when safely caged in a 
passing show or in a zodlogical garden. Now 
that the camera has come into general use, 
we usually find half-tones after pictures 
taken on the spot just at the critical mo- 
ment, and the unsophisticated public as- 
sumes that the camera tells no lie. A care- 
ful examination of such pictures usually 
reveals the fact that a poorly stuffed spec- 
imen has been forced to serve the pur- 
pose of the ambitious journalist. It is 
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therefore a decided pleasure to find a 
graphic account by an explorer and enthu- 
siastic collector, whose persistent efforts 
have made it possible for him; not only to 
give a narration of his travels and the 
wealth of large game met, but also to give 
to the public the finest series of reproduc- 
tions of photographs from life of the va- 
rious animals encountered which have ever 
been reproduced. Herr Schillings states 
that he felt the insufficiency of words to 
depict convincingly the conditions of ani- 
mal life in Africa as he found them on his 
first trip, and the need of some mode of 
representation that would be incontrovert- 
ible. Naturally, the camera appealed to 
him as the one means with which to ac- 
complish this end. After careful experi- 
menting with telephotography and flash- 
light, he set out for his second expedition. 
The results of this trip did not altogether 
satisfy him. A new series of experiments 
were made on his return, in which not only 
Capt. Kiesling, an expert military photog- 
rapher in the German army, but even Mr. 
Goerz of the Goerz Optical Company, lent 
a hand. This resulted in the third expedi- 
tion, and the author tells us’ he again 
learned “that theory and practice are two 
different things.” After many disappoint- 
ments and suffering from an acute heart 
trouble and malaria, he was compelled to 
give up the expedition and seek recovery 
in his native land. 

Undaunted by these adverse experiences, 
he set out for a fourth expedition into 
German Hast Africa. The caravan, consist- 
ing of the author and (part of the time) 
Prince Loewenstein and one hundred and 
seventy native carriers and guards, left 
Tanga by rail for Korrogwe early in Febru- 
ary, 1903, travelling from there on foot by 
way of Mombo and Masinde toward Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. The regular caravan route 
was avoided, the expedition following the 


Rufu River. In addition to the general 
account of the journey, the physiography 
of the land, its people, animals, and vege- 
tation, there are separate chapters devot- 
ed to the habits, hunting, and photograph- 
ing of the noble game of the region. In 
his chapter, “The Tragedy in the Path of 
Progress and Clivilization,’’ the author 


points out that the native fauna in Africa 
is doomed to speedy destruction, even as 
the buffalo, which once roamed over our 
Western plains, has passed away to make 


room for the settler. However, Africa is 
less hospitable to the European invader, 
for the tsetse fly soon inoculates his stock 
with the deadly trypanosome, leaving the 
settler to till the soil without these neces- 
sary alds to agriculture. It is interesting 


to note what is sald regarding the domes- 


tieation of the zebra. This beautiful ‘‘ti- 
cer horse’ appears to be immune to the 
dread nagana, and experiments are being 
carried on in Europe as well as in Africa to 
‘Jomesticate it, so that man may overcome 
the barriers to elvilization placed so ef- 


fectually by the tsetse fly. The author does 
not place much hope In these experiments, 


but states that “the zebra may be made to 
pull a wagon or carriage when hitched to- 
xether with ponies, but this is mostly play, 
and not work; it does not and will not exert 
its full strength, and will not labor until 


exhausted as our own horses do.” He sug- 
gests that it would be much more reasona- 
ble and promising to train the native ass 





for hard work. Aside from these opinions 
he gives an interesting account of the ani- 
mal in its native habitat, illustrated with 
three very striking flashlight pictures, 
taken at drinking-places. There are seven 
other plates which show zebras in various 
poses and under divers conditions. 

Thirty-five pages and four plates are de- 
voted to the African elephant. Two chap- 
ters deal with the rhinoceros, which is 
probably the most dangerous animal to 
hunt in Africa. Many narrow escapes are 
recounted, and it would almost seem as if 
enough specimens had been slain to supply 
the needs of all existing museums. The diffi- 
culties of capturing, nursing and transport- 
ing a young rhinoceros, are well described. 
Other chapters deal with the hippopota- 
mus, giraffes, gnus, hyenas, jackals, leop- 
ards, baboons, and monkeys, and the di- 
verse species of gazelles, water-bucks, an- 
telopes, and buffaloes, as well as the larger 
birds of the region. Most interesting are 
the author’s experiences with the lion, 
which might win him the title of lion- 
killer, were it not for the fact that he has 
brought even greater fame upon himself 
as a lion-photographer. No less than thir- 
teen plates are devoted to the king of 
beasts; ten of these are flashlight pic- 
tures of the wild animal in its native sur- 
roundings—elear and sharp, which could 
not. be excelled for detail if they had been 
made in a specially-constructed cage in 
some zodlogical garden. Some of these rep- 
resent the animal in the act of attacking 
the bait, while others show the lion or 
lions at the drinking-place. One plate de- 
picts no less than three flashed while 
peacefully drinking at the brook. 

As to their production, we will let the 
author speak for himself: 


‘My method of procedure was simple 
enough, but dangerous. Towards evening I 
would bind some animal—as a rule an ass— 
to a tree near the path of the beasts. The 
animals used as bait are not exposed to 
any suffering, for the lion kills his prey 
quickly with one bite in the neck. Tak- 
lag my stand nearby, and placing the ap- 
paratus in position, I waited until I heard 
and saw the beast approach its prey. It 
goes without saying that I had to register 
more failures than successes. These days 
and nights were full of anxiety, suspense 
and also disappointments for me. But when 
T did finally accomplish my purpose—when 
I caught the king of animals, the mighti- 
est beast of prey, in the act, as it were, 
and held the documentary evidence on the 
small sensitive plate—my joy was simply 
without bounds. Even my stoic blacks be- 
came excited and discussed this memorable 
event for many days." 


The other method employed by Herr 
Schillings was to conceal himself at some 
frequented water-place in the evening, and 
lie patiently in wait until the desired ob- 
ject eame within the range of the flash- 
light and lens. 

There are one hundred and twenty-one il- 
lustrations in the Harper editionmentioned 
at the head of this article, some of the 
most striking of which are: “Thomson's 
gecelles by flashlight,”’ “Male and female 
rhinoceros bathing,” “Zebras secenting a 
lion,” “Three old lionesses at the brook,” 
“Male leopard .at the drinking-place,"’ 


“Gnus approaching the camera through cu- 
slosity,”” “Zebras, white-bearded. gnus and 
impallah antelopes herding together,” “Im- 
pallah antelopes at the brook,” “An old 
lion.in a.swamp,”’ the last a veritable mas- 
terplece. The only adverse oriticiam which 
we have to offer is that the printer should 





have bestowed a little more care in the 
reproduction of the plates, and some one 
should have noticed that the cut on page 
forty-six, was upside down. 

The delayed edition of Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. is an unabridged transla- 
tion, containing 379 pages and 181 illustra- 
tions more than the Harpers’. The appen- 
dices, labelled “Volume II.,”’ will be hailed 
with pleasure by mammalogists and orni- 
thologists, since they give a definite ac- 
count of the collections which Herr Schil- 
lings has brought from Africa. The first of 
these deals with the mammals, and was 
prepared by Prof. Paul Matschie, Curator 
of the Royal Zoélogical Museum of Berlin, 
who says: “We need only glance at the 
complete list of the mammals brought 
home by Schillings, to realize the impor- 
tance of his collection. He has collected 
a greater number of different species than 
any other traveller before him. He has se- 
cured three-fourths of the various species 
which were to be looked for in the dis- 
tricts through which he travelled.”” These 
collections have not only aided greatly in 
understanding the problems of mamma- 
lian distribution in East Africa, but have 
added a number of entirely new forms to 
that fauna, among them Schillings’s giraffe 
(Giraffa schillingsi), Schillings’s hyzna 
(Hyena  schillingsi), Schillings’s  klip- 
springer (Oreotragas schillingsi), and oth- 
ers which await naming. The list embraces 
115 species. Appendix B is “A Synopsis of 
Herr C.C.Schillings’s Collection of Birds,”’ 
compiled by Prof. A. Reichenow. This list 
is based upon more than a thousand skins 
belonging to 355 species, of which five are 
new to science. The list is fully annotated 
with interesting and useful notes on the 
habits, distribution, nidification, etc., of 
the various species by Herr Schillings. The 
letterpress and the plate printing have 
been beautifully executed. 


FINCK’S GRIEG. 


Edvard Grieg. By H. T. Finck. John Lane 
Co. 1906. 


Mr. Finck says truly in his preface that 
no apology is needed for the appearance of 
this volume. “The number vf Grieg’s ad- 
mirers is legion, yet up to the present time 
there has been no book in English (or 
even in German) to which they could go 
for information regarding his life, his per- 
sonality, and his works.” Bven if there 
had been, there is probably no biographer 
for Grieg who as amply as this one com- 
bines extreme enthusiasm, intimate knowl- 
edge of the extent and content of Grieg’s 
creations, the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with the man, and a style as 
pellucid as an old ballad and as crisp as a 
Bach gavotte. 

The story of Grieg’s life is not one of 
darkest storm and stress. An invalid, he 
has lived in seclusion in the Far North; a 
successful pianist, conductor, and composer 
almost from the beginning of his career, 
happily married to a cousin who could not 
only inspire but interpret his songs—in 
spite of some dark years and some inevit- 
able shadows, he stands for us in the sun; 
largely as to his career, wholly and ra- 
diantly as to his warm personality. The 
photographs of him, from the fifteen-year- 
old boy to the sixty-year-old man, receiv- 
ing birthday congratulations at his own 
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door, are full of charm and of a winning 
quality that fit absolutely into the charac- 
ter of his music. It is interesting to 
know that Grieg’s great-grandfather was 
an Alexander Greig of Scotland, who, like 
many of his countrymen, emigrated to 
Norway in the troublous days succeeding 
Culloden. Though he changed the spelling 
of his name to insure its proper pronuncia- 
tion, he did not wholly change his mind 
with his skies. So firm was his attachment 
to the Scotch Reformed Church that once 
a year he returned to Scotland to partake 
of the communion. By the time Edvard 
Grieg was born, however, in 1843, the 
Seotch strain was well-nigh lost in the 
Norwegian. Of his fondness for the “drone 
bass,”’ which is characteristic of all North- 
ern music, Mr. Finck says: ‘Possibly 
Grieg’s love of it was stimulated also by 
atavistic reminiscences of his Scotch ante- 
cedents.” 

Grieg inherited from his mother his musi- 
cal talent, and she was his first teacher, 
supplying, besides the actual instruction, a 
musical atmosphere by her own playing and 
singing, and by gathering about her zealous 
amateurs whose weekly reunions made 
happy hours for the small Edvard. It was 
Ole Bull who, on hearing the boy's com- 
positions, counselled the parents to send 
him to Leipzig. Mendelssohn was dead and 
Schumann had gone to Dresden, but there 
were still at the Conservatory Moscheles, 
Reinecke, and other famous. teachers. 
Among the students was Arthur Sullivan, 
in connection with whom Grieg gives a 
pretty reminiscence of an hour when the 
two sat and followed a performance of “St. 
Paul” with a score—Mendelssohn’s own 
manuscript borrowed by Sullivan from the 
Director of the Conservatory. This fore- 
shadows one of the great charms of the 
book—the touching of Grieg’s life tpon 
those of many interesting men. We find 
him playing duos and making mountain ex- 
cursions with Ole Bull; both loving Mo- 
zart; Grieg leaning to modern heresies, the 
elder man saying of Wagner, “He ought to 
be lodged in prison."” We see Grieg sub- 
mitting his compositions to Gade; we are 
half-deafened when Bjérnson breaks wildly 
through the door upon Grieg giving a music 
lesson, to cry out that he has thought of 
the right word for a refrain in the verse he 
is fitting to Grieg’s music. Here is Liszt 
sending a word of unsolicited praise to the 
twenty-five-year-old composer, and then 
follows a delightful account from Grieg’s 
own hand of his visit to Liszt in Rome, of 
his qualms, his golden hour, the second 
meeting and the “divine episode’ of Liszt’s 
almost dramatic enthusiasm, and his part- 
ing admonition to Grieg ‘‘not to let him- 
self be intimidated’’—words which had for 
the young composer “an air of sanctifica- 
tion,” carrying the promise of ‘‘a wonderful 
power to uphold him in days of adversity.” 
A few years later came the letter from Ib- 
sen to Grieg which resulted in the ‘Peer 
Gynt” music for Ibsen’s play. For others 
among the many shining names linked with 
Grieg’s we may go to Cambridge in 1893 
and witness the conferring of the degree of 
Mus. Doc. on him, on Tchaikovsky, Saint- 
Saéns, Bruch, and Boito—a etirring occa- 
sion, truly, with Grieg alone absent. 

Very interesting are the descriptions of 
the London visits of 1888 and 1889, when 
Grieg was so popular as composer and 








pianist that people waited before the doors 
from eleven in the morning “quite as in the 
old Rubinstein days,” and when, at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, “the hero of the evening 
was Mr. Grieg, the heroine being Mr. Grieg’s 
wife,” she singing his songs to his accom- 
paniment. Mrs. Grieg’s singing by all ac- 
counts must have been singularly appeal- 
ing, warm, and beautiful. Criticism would 
have been easy, but none remembered to 


criticise. They seemed to think (or 
rather feel) only with the sing- 
er. They likened her to Jenny 


Lind. Tchaikovsky's tears came on listen- 
ing to the Griegs; Ibsen seized the hands of 
both after listening to their interpretation 
of some of his own poems as set to music 
by Grieg, and whispered ‘‘Understood.” 
(There seems to be a portrait of Ibsen as 
well as of the Griegs in this story.) An- 
other particularly taking chapter is that 
which records the visit paid to Grieg on his 
own Northern soil by the author and his 
wife, who writes a picturesque account of 
it in an informal letter. 

These are but glimpses into a delightful 
little biography. It will interest lovers of 
Grieg's music, of all music, of artist tales, 
of lively musial comment, criticism, and 
anecdote. The particularly affectionate it- 
inerary through the land of the songs ought 
to be helpful to amateurs, and perhaps will 
stir up the hearts of the professionals when 
they are making their programmes. Con- 
sidered as a composer, Grieg’s fascination, 
variety, and inventiveness, the beauty of his 
melodies, the originality of his harmonies, 
his ingenuity in the development of Norse 
music, are conceded by all. Opinions differ 
as to the exact boundaries of his originali- 
ty, more particularly in his thematic work. 
How much was his own? How much was 
folk-song? Writes one critic: ‘The wealth 
of harmonic invention of Grieg suggests a 
wonder whether, after all, much of the 
purely individual quality of his music has 
not been mistaken for a national vein.” 
“Quite so,”’ is Mr. Finck’s caustic comment. 
He has already said, as to Grieg's songs, in 
his earlier volume, that “there is much 
more of Grieg in them than of Norway’; 
and this is not only his view, but his creed 
and passionate, not to say pugnacious, 
plea. As he puts it, an attempt is made 
in his book 
“to assign to Grieg the rank which the 
author is absolutely convinced future gen- 
erations will give him; in order to do so, it 
was necessary to destroy several absurd 
myths that have for decades been handed 
down from book to book and newspaper 
to newspaper, like hereditary maladies; 
notably the delusion that Grieg did little 
more than transplant to his garden the 
wild flowers of Norwegian folk-music—a 
delusion which has shamefully retarded the 
recognition of his rare originality; for, as 
a matter of fact, ninety-five hundredths of 
his music is absolutely and in every detail 
his own.” 

To speak, as critics have done, of Grieg’s 
writing “in a dialect"’ makes Mr. Finck’s 
blood boil. To the German critic who 
mourned that Grieg had “stuck in the fjord 
and never got out of it,” he retorts that 
“Grieg in a fjord is much more picturesque 
and more interesting to the world than he 
would have been in the Elbe or the Spree.” 
He points out that Haydn in Croatia did 
precisely what Grieg is called “unoriginal” 
for doing in Norway. Both borrowed 
phrases, strains, occasionally melodies, 
from their life-long surroundings, fashioned 











them anew, wove them into their compos! 
tions. As expressed by a writer in the ‘Ox 
ford History of Music,’ “they renew with 
fresh and vigorous life an art that appeared 
to be growing old before its time."’ If this 
be borrowing, make the most of it, says Mr 
Finck, practically. It would seem reason- 
able to allow the most original of com- 


posers five transpiantings in every hun- 
dred melodies. Everything must reflect 
something. As Tyndall mourned because 


the Matterhorn was disintegrating, so we 


may prepare our tears against the day 
when all possible combinations of tones 
shall have been exhausted. Meantime it ts 


safe to love the lovely. And meantime, too 
our author specifically states that amon 
Grieg’s “72 works there are, besides threo 
volumes of pianoforte arrangements of 
popular tunes, only three in which he has 
incorporated Norwegian melodies; all the 
others are his own.” Concerning the post- 
tion of Grieg in the future, neither arith- 
metic nor personal prepossession nor an- 
alogy can authoritatively speak. Mr. Finck 
thinks that as to songs he will ultimately 
be ranked second to Schubert only, and he 
has joy in pointing out which songs will be 
popular in the music-halls of the 
One of Grieg’s most interesting traits is his 
attitude towards other composers. His ap 
preciation of both dead and living among 
musicians, his catholicity no less than his 
sanity, are striking and exemplary. With 
Bach, Chopin, and Liszt among his idols, he 
has room in his affections for Mozart, 
Schumann, Verdi. With the work of Tchai 
kovsky, Dvor4k, and MacDowell he is in 
admiring sympathy. Of Wagner he is an 
ardent admirer, but he has scant sympathy 
with “isms,” and calls those who name 
themselves ‘“‘Wagnerians” and “‘Lisztians” 
“a howling horde.” “The great must be 
great,” he writes, “and a comparison with 
other great ones must always be unsatis- 
factory.” For his fervent biographer, in a 
task executed with infinite love and spirit, 
there can have been but one dash of bit- 
terness: Grieg loves Brahma. 


future 


Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans: The 
Second French Empire. Edited by Ed- 
ward A. Crane. Appleton & Co. 1906. 


Dr. Evans is often unconsciously amus- 
ing in these memoirs; his attempts at as- 
suming political importance leave one un- 
convinced, his judgments on men and things 
reveal more a mixture of naiveté and self- 
importance than anything else, and yet 
there is a residuum that has some claim te 
attention. For one thing, it is impossible 
to help admiring the whole-hearted devo- 
tion of Dr. Evans to his patrons, the 
French Emperor and Empress; and, fur- 
ther, his frequent contact with them en- 
ables -him to throw out in strong relief 
the undoubtedly kindly and humane side 
of the characier of Napoleon III Apart 
from this, the book has little value. There 


| is no serious evidence that Dr. Bvans was 


ever initiated into State secrets; he was 
merely served with generalities, and so 
employed. One example of how he flound- 
ers in political matters will serve as an 
example. In the winter of 1868-69 Mr. 
Burlingame, at one time American minis- 
ter to China, visited Paris at the head of a 
Chinese mission. Dr. Evans prides himeeit 
op having, at Napoleon's request, drawn 
up @ report on the nature and object of 
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